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MEMOIR OF HONORABLE JAMES F. BALDWIN, 
[Communicated by Usner Parsons, M.D., of Providence, R. 1] 


Tae subject of this brief memoir was a gentleman of highly respec- 
table attainments, and surpassed by none as a scientific and practical 
engineer. He was employed by the State to superintend the con- 
struction of its gigantic public works. He was a prominent member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and during many 
years held the position in that learned society, in the section of Te¢h- 
nology and Civil Engineering. 

Immediately after his decease, which occurred on the 20th of May, 
1862, a brief sketch of his life and public services was presented 
and read before the society at the anniversary meeting, which was 
published soon after in its Transactions, and from this, is drawn the 
materials for this memoir, to be published in the Genealogical Register, 
of which he was a constant patron. . 

Hon. James Fowle Baldwin was born in Woburn, Massachusetts, in 
the little village of New Bridge, on the 29th of April, 1782. His 
father, Colonel Loammi Baldwin, was a cabinet maker and land sur- 
veyor. He was fond of horticultural pursuits, and his name is asso- 
ciated with a favorite variety of apple, the culture of which he was 
active in promoting. But surveying was more congenial with his 
taste, and Ted him to the projection of plans for the improvement of 
his native county, He devised and carried into successful comple- 
tion the Middlesex canal, one of the earliest, and for the time, one 
of the most considerable works of the kind, in the United States. 

He was a native of the same village with Count Rumford, and his 
constant friend through all his political trials, and under his care, and 
that of his son James F. Baldwin, Count Rumford’s daughter, the 
Countess Rumford, passed the greater part of her life, and at her de- 
cease left him a generous bequest. Colonel Loammi Baldwin entered 
the provincial army as a major—served at Lexington and at New 
York. He was chosen, June 16, 1775, Lieutenant Colonel of the 
regiment formerly commanded by Samuel Gerrish, (Frothingham’s 
Siege of Boston, page 178.) He was the first High Sheriff of the 
County of Middlesex, after the Declaration of Independence. Valua- 
ble historical documents relating to the war, and of the part he bore 
in it, are still preserved among the relics in the family, which it is 
es iy 8 consulted by er tiie of the revolutionary period. , -. 
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The subject of this memoir, the fourth son of Colonel Loammi Bald- 
win, received the usual instruction of the vi school of his native 
town, and afterwards went to the academies in Billerica and Westford, 
preparing for a mercantile life, and subsequently was established as a 
merchant in Boston. 

But the influence of his early associations with his father, and the 
example of his brother Loammi, who, though educated a lawyer, had 
relinquished his profession for that of Engineer, stimulated his own 
turn of mind for the same pursuit. When Loammi was engaged in 
the construction of that beautiful and massive work, the Dry Dock at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard, the first of its kind in this country, 
James joined him, and thus commenced in earnest the work of his 


In the year 1828, a rail road from Boston to Albany was projected, 
and Mr. Baldwin was one of the commission appointed by the 
State to make the surveys. Upon this arduous work he was employed 
for two years. Although the enterprise was not proceeded with at that 
time, yet subsequently the Western Rail Road, now in operation, was 
built upon the location selected by him; and his plans for its con- 
struction were generally adopted. Mr. Baldwin looked upon this, 
next to the supply of pure water to the city of Boston, as the most 
important of his professional works. 

m 1830 to 1835, he was employed in the construction of the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, and in the planning of several of the 
mills of the manufacturing companies in this and the neighboring 
States. He also determined the relative amount of water power, used 
by the mills of the different companies at Lowell. 

In 1825, the subject of supplying Boston with pure water began 
to attract serious attention. Different sources were investigated, and 
estimates made. In 1837, Mr. Baldwin was appointed on a commis- 
sion still further to inquire into and recommend a plan for this object. 
A majority of this commission recommended the introduction of water 
from Spot and Mystic Ponds—from the latter by pumping. From 
these sources they proposed to furnish three millions of gallons daily, 
@ sufficient supply, as they supposed, for ten years. Mr. Baldwin 
dissented, and recommended Long Pond (Lake Cochituate), which 
would itself furnish nine millions of gallons daily, and could be 
materially increased from other sources in the same water-shed. He 
urged the adoption of a conduit of masonry instead of iron pipe, and 
of gravitation instead of pumping. The city authorities adopted the 

lan of the majority ; it was submitted to a popular vote, and re- 
The project was not revived until the year 1844, when Mr. 
dwin was again on the commission. The plan proposed by him 
was adopted at the close of March, 1846, and the work was com- 
pleted on the 25th of October, 1848. Instead of three millions of 
— daily for the first ten years, it actually delivered fifteen mil- 
ons of gallons during that period. It may fairly be claimed that the 
pf of Boston is inently indebted to forecast, firmness 
professional of Mr. Baldwin, for its present abundant and 
constant supply of pure water from Cochituate. 

Although confining himself to his professional duties, and 
little taste for politics, Mr. Baldwin was once elected a Senator for 
— and held the office until his appointment as Water Commis- 

er. 
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Mr. Baldwin was of commanding presence, being considerably 
above six feet in stature, and remarkably well proportioned. He was 
dignified and affable in manners, kind and benevolent in disposition, 
warm and unfaltering in his friendships. Steadfast in his conviction 
of the right, no force could drive, nor influence allure him from the 

ath of duty. His mind was clear, but not rapid in its operations. 

e came to his conclusions by successive steps, carefully taken and 
closely examined; but the results once reached, his confidence in 
them was rarely shaken. His judgment was formed apon a wide 
consideration of all the circumstances, rather than upon ni bal- 
anced computation. He was more anxious that his works should 
abound in strength, than that they should be constructed with the 
least theoretical amount of material and the greatest possible eco- 
nomy. 

It may be added to this record of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences—That his sense of justice and his fair appreciation of 
the rights of others, showed to great advantage in many of his public 
works. Oonfidence in his integrity enabled him to settle questions of 
the transfer of property, with a facility that was quite surprising, 
especially with those persons who had not the clearest conviction of 
the invariable uprightness of corporate bodies in their dealings with 
individuals. 

Under his own roof, numbers were made welcome by the warmth. 
of his hospitality ; for he made his home a pleasant one for his friends, 
and many grieve that they can no longer listen to the words of kind- 
ness which were daily falling from his lips. He assiduously endea- 
voured to encourage and assist young students, who were pursuing 
the study of Civil Engineering, and very many of this class mention 
him with affection and veneration.* 

The late Prof. Benjamin Silliman, LL.D., of New Haven, Ct., in a 
letter of condolence, says, ‘‘ Rarely if ever have I met in life a gen- 
tleman, who combined so much expansion and depth of mind and 
so wide a range of knowledge, with such mildness, modesty and 
gentleness,”’ 

His ear was ever ready to listen to the wants and sufferings of 
others, and his hand to relieve their necessities. He was especially 
the friend and protector of the orphan. He was a devoted husband 
and father, and when death was allowed to enter his h bome, and 
removed one promising son, at the age of eight, in 1829; and the 

by typhus fever in 1834, at the ages of fifteen and 
; gh in yeaa precious sons he ha’ ered up his 
choicest and brighest hopes for the future ; he bowed in silence, but 





* One of the number, now hed in his 
Rev. Dr. Nott—in a letter to Mrs. 
brought wp my 
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with a deeply wounded heart, in submission to the will of Him who 
doeth all things well. 

Regular and methodical in all his habits, calm and So in tem- 
perament, he had enjoyed unusual good health through his whole life, 
and even at the age of four score had suffered from slight indisposi- 
tion only. His last illness was of short duration. On the morning 
of the 20th of May, 1862, he took his usual walk after breakfast ; 
soon returning to his home, after reaching his chamber, he complained 
of peculiar distress in his chest, and speaking a few words to her who 
h Bary the companion of his pilgrimage for forty years, he soon 
expired. 

rs. Sarah Parsons Baldwin, relict of the deceased, was the daugh- 
ter of the late Honorable Samuel Pitkin, of East Hartford, Connecticut 
—a graduate of Yale in 1779, and son of Elisha Pitkin, Esq., a gra- 
duate of Yale in 1758—and his wife Sarah Parsons, the daughter of 
Rev. Joseph Parsons, of Brookfield, Massachusetts, a graduate of 
Harvard in 1752, and son of Rev. Joseph Parsons of Bradford, Massachu- 
setts—a graduate of Harvard in 1720—and his wife Frances Usher. 
The wife of the Rev. Joseph Parsons, of Brookfield, was Sarah Wil- 
liams, daughter of Rev. Wosbee Williams (a graduate of Harvard 


in 1719), and his wife Abigail Leonard. Mr. Williams was the first 
minister of Watertown, west precinct, now Waltham, Massachusetts, 
and a son of the Rev. John Williams, of Deerfield, who was carried 
into captivity by the Indians in 1704. 


THE OLIVER FAMILY. 
[Communicated by W. H. Wurrmore.] 
First GENERATION. 


(1) Txomas' Oxtver, of Boston, came in the William and Frances 
from London, 1632, bringing wife Ann and children. 


John,’ b. 1616. 
Nathaniel,’ b. 1619 ; d. 9 Jan., 1633, et. 15. 
Jdmes,* 4 
Peter,” 
Samuel,” 
Abigail,” m. James Johnson. 
, m. Richard Wolfall. 
Daniel,’ d. June, 1637. 

His wife died May, 1635, and he m. Ann , who survived him 
and d. 20 Dec., 1662. He died 1 June, 1658, and his death is thus 
recorded in Hull’s Diary s Antigq. Soc. iii, apa) “* The Ist of the 
11® month Mr. Thomas Oliver, one of the ruling elders of this church, 
died, being ninety years old,—a man by his outward profession a 
chirurgion. He kept his house, or went very little abroad, for the 
space of three years before he died, and was a lively patern of old age 
spoken of, Eccles. xii. ; though in his former years, a man very ser- 
viceable.”’ It is fair to conclude that Hull was right in his estimate 
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of Thomas Oliver’s age. This is important in tracing his origin. 
The account drawn up by Chief Justice Peter Oliver, no doubt was 
given by his father Daniel Oliver, the grandson of Thomas. This 
account places the birthplace of Thomas at Lewes in Sussex. Some 
years ago, however, researches were made at Bristol, England, on the 
supposition that John Oliver of Bristol, and afterwards of Newbury, 
was a near relative of Thomas. The birth of a Thomas Oliver in 
1582 was found, and Drake in his pedigree of the Olivers, in the His- 
tory of Boston, assumed that this was our settler. This would make 
Thomas only 75 years old at his death, and I feel sure Hull’s desecrip- 
tion would not apply to a man of that age, and I must reject the 
affiliation. 
(2) John® Oliver of Boston, freeman 1634, m. Elizabeth, dau. of 
John Newdigate, and had : 
John,* bapt. 29 July, 1688; d. Mch., 1639. 
Elizabeth,*® b. 8 Mch., 1640; m. Enoch Wiswall 25 Nov., 1657. 
Hannah, b.8 Mch., 1642; d. young. ; 
6) John,’ b. 15 Apr., 1640: 
7) Thomas,’ b.10Feb., 1645-6; d. young. 

He died 12 Apr., 1646. His will is copied in the Reetsrer, iii. 266. 
Wunrrnror says of him, The fever “swept away some precious ones 
amongst ys, especially one Mr. John Oliver, a gracious young man, 
not full thirty years of age, an expert soldier, an excellent surveyor 
of land, and one who, for the sweetness of his disposition and useful- 
ness through a public spirit, was qeocemty beloved and greatly lament- 
ed. For some few years past he had given himself up to the ministry 
of the gospel, and was become very hopeful that aon 4 (being a 
scholar and of able gifts otherwise), and had exerci age gn two 
years.”” Hots writes of him, “1646, April 11, died Mr. John Oliver, 
one of choice parts, endued with variety of able gifts for the genera- 
tion ; but God took him away in his youth, to the saddening of very 
many godly hearts and threatening of the rising generation.” 

Nore. See Reg. xii. 33, for what seems to be the settlement of his 
estate. There were then four shares, the widow’s, eldest son John’s, 
Thomas’s (deceased ?), and Elizabeth Wiswall’s. 

(3) James* Pliver, a captain in cing. Philip’s war, mentioned in 
Hutchinson, i, 296, and Drake’s “ King Philip’s War.” 

He d. in 1682, and as-administration was granted to ‘‘ two of his ne- 
phews,”’ John Oliver and Nathaniel Oliver, it is reasonable to presume 
that he was unmarried. 

(4) Peter* Oliver of Boston, an eminent merchant, married Sarah, 
dau. of John Newdigate, and had : 
Sarah,* bapt. 7 Jan., 1644; m. 18 Noyes. 
Mary? db. 21 Feb., 1646; m. oe gaits pion, 
8) Nathaniel,’ b. 8 Mch., 1652. 
9) Peter, b, 8 Mch., 1655, 
Samuel,® : 


10) James,* .19Mch., 1659. 
11) Daniel? b. 28 Feb., 1664, 
He d. 11 Apr., 1670, and his widow. was buried 11 Oct., 1692.. ., 

Vou XIX g* 


d. 1657. 
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(5) Samuel* Oliver, m. Lydia ——, and had : 
Vigilant,’ bapt. 27 June, 1647. 
Patience,’ ; d. 26 Nov., 1653. 
Deborah, bapt. 1 Feb., 1652. 
He was drowned 27 Mch., 1652, and his widow m. 16 Feb., 1054, 
Joshua Fisher, of Dedham. 


Tutrp GENERATION. 


(6) John® Oliver, only son of John, m. Susanna, dau. of John Sweet, 

and had : 
Susanna,*-b. 27 Aug., 1668; d. young. 
Hannah,* b. 13 July, 1670; d. “ 
Mary,* b. 8 June, 1672; d. “ 
ag = 16 Jan., 1678; d. * 

12 ohn, t 1675 ; os ‘ 

13) Peter,* bb. 1682; } surviving heirs. 

In July, 1684, his widow was appointed administratrix of her hus- 
band ‘‘ deceased beyond seas.”’ 

In 1693, John Oliver, aged 18 and over, son of John and Susanna, 
both deceased, chose a guardian. In 1699, Peter, aged 17, also 
chose one. John Oliver’s inventory mentions two children, and or 
perty which would come to them on the death of their mother by Mr. 

weet’s will. ’ 

(7) Thomas’ Oliver may have been of Cambridge, and there left a 
family, as Savage and Drake seem to assert. I shall, however, 
refer to him after closing this account of the Boston Olivers. 

(8) Nathaniel’ Oliver, m. 3 Jan., 1677, Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas 
Brattle, and had: (Note the first child is said to be by wife Mary.) 

: Elizabeth,* b. 1680 ; m. Samuel Keeling. 

Sarah,* b. 7 Jan., 1681-2 ; m. Thomas Smith. 
Nathaniel,* b. 1683. 

James,*  b. 27 Oct.,1687. 

Brattle, b.1 June, 1689. 

Peter,* 

Mary,‘ b. 1695; d. unm. 1773. 
William,* ; d. 18 Nov., 1696. 

He d. 15 Apr., 1704, and his widow d, May, 1719. ‘Her will men- 
tions all three children, and gr. ch. Mary, dau. of James. 

(9) Peter® Oliver, H. 0. 1675, disappeared. 

(10) Dr. James* Oliver m. Mercy, dau. of Samuel Bradstreet, and had : 

Mercy,* b. 1695. 

Sarah,* bapt. 20 Dec., 1699 ; m. Hon. Jacob Wendell. 

He d. 8 Apr., 1708, and was buried at Cambridge. His widow d. 29 
Mch., 1710, also at Cambridge. 

(11) Daniel’ Oliver m. Apr., 1696, Elizabeth, dau. of Andrew Bel- 
cher, and had : 

Daniel,* b. 13 June, 1702; d. 
Daniel,* b. 14 Jan., 1704; d. 5 July, 1727, unm. 
Andrew,* b. 28 Mch., 1706. 
Peter,* b. 15 Aug., 1711; d. 
Peter,* b. 17 Mch., 1713. 
He d. 23 July, 1782. His wife d. 21 May, 1736, aged 61. 
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Fourta GENERATION, 


It seems most probable that only one line of the family was con- 
tinued after this generation ; that only two of Thomas Oliver’s sons, 
viz., John and Peter, left male issue; that of these, John had only two 
grandsons, recorded in the next paragraph, and that with them termi- 
nated that branch, 

(12) John* Oliver, cooper, m. 28 Jan., 1706, Hannah, dau. of Rev. 
ncrease Mather ; who d. prob. s. p. 2 Dec., 1706. He m. 2dly, 8 
May, 1707, Martha Bant, and had a son John, b. 6 June, 1711. 
His widow adm. 24 Feb., 1717, but I find no trace of any children 
surviving. 

(18) Peter* Oliver, goldsmith, m. 1st, Jerusha, another dau. of Rev. 
ncrease Mather, 1 Mch,, 1709-10, and had ‘a dau. Jerusha, b. 17 
Dec,, 1710, d. 5 Jan., 1711. His wife d. 30 Dec., 1710: Hem, 
2d, Hopestill Wensley, 1 Mch., 1711-12, and died 27. April, 1712. 
His will leaves property to his child, ‘if any be born,”—but I 
find no reason to think that any was. 

The identification of these two sons of John Oliver and Susannah 
Sweet is made certain by a deed (Suff. Deeds, xxi. 562) of John 
Oliver, ‘cooper, and Hannah his wife, and Peter Oliver, goldsmith, 
‘‘the only two children of their father John Oliver, merchant, de- 
ceased, which he had by Susannah his wife, also deceased, who was 
one of the daughters and co-heirs of John Sweet, late of Boston, 
aforesaid, carpenter.’”’? This aunt, the other heir, was Mary Edwards. 


We shall next proceed to trace the descendants of Hon. Daniel* 
Oliver (11) through his two sons Andrew‘ and Peter,‘ leaving out, at 
present, the children of his brothers. 


Andrew* Oliver, H. ©. 1724, the Secretary and Lieutenant Gov- 
a m. Ist, 20 June, 1728, Mary, dau..of Hon. Thomas Fitch, and 


i. Daniel,” b. 7 May, 1729; d. 13 May, 1729. 
ii. Elizabeth,’ b. June, 1730; d. 28 June, 1781. 
iii. Andrew,° b. 18 Nov., 1781. 
His wife died 26 Nov., 1782, and he m. 2dly, Mary, dau. of William 
Sanford, sister of Gov. Hutchinson’s wife, 5 July, 1788, and had: 
iv. Mary,’ b. 20 Sept., 1735; d. unm. 29 Mch., 1770. 
Griselda,’ b. 9 May, 1737; m. Col, Samuel Waldo. 
i. Elizabeth,’ b. 17 Mch, 1788 ; m. Edward Lyde. 
ii, Margaret,” b. 3 July, 1740; m. John Spooner. 
iii. William’ Sanford, b. 14 Apl., 1742; d. Feb. 10, 1748. 
Daniel,’ b. 22 Feb., 1748; H. OC. 1762; d. 6 May, 1826. 
Sarah,’ b. 18 Sept., 1745; m. Thomas Hutchinson. 
William’ S., b. 8 Apr., 1748. ; 
ii. Peter,» b. 17 Sept., 1749; m. Love, dau. of John Frye: 
iii. Martha,’ b. 18 July, 1751. 
iv. Jonathan,” b. 18 Nov., 1752. 
. Thomas,’ b. 22 Mch., 1754. 
i. Brinley Sylvester,’ b. 6 Sept., 1755. 
xvii. Louisa,” b. 15 June, 1759; 4. inm. 81 Dec:, 1800. 
He died in Boston, 8 Mch., 1174—and his wife d. 17: Mch!; 1773. 
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Of these children, 
Andrew,’ H. 0, 1749, Judge ©. C. P. and a mandamus councillor, 
m, 28 May, 1752, Mary, dau. of Hon. Benjamin Lynde, and had : 
i. Mary,* . 22 Apr., 1754; d. 18 July, 1754. 
ii. ‘Thomas — 4 May, 1187. ee 
iii. jami de,*b. 20 May, 1760; d. 14 May, 1855, s. p. 
iv. pes om b. — 1761; d. 16 Dec., 1761. 
v. Andrew,* b. 11 Sept., 1763. 
vi. Daniel,‘ b. 22. Aug., 1764; d. Dec., 1786. 
Peter,‘ b. 17 Oet., 1767. 
Rev. Thomas-Fitch Oliver, eldest on of the Lt. Governr, m. 
Sarah, dau. of William Pynchon, 7 June, 1778, and had: 
Thomas Fitch, b. 3 Sept., 1779 ; m. Margaret Brown, of Alex- 
andria, La,, and d. 8 Feb., 1821, prob. s. p. 
i. Mary-Lynde,* b. 20 Dec., 1781; m. Joseph Storey, and d. 
22 June, 1805. ; 
ii. Andrew,’ b. 21 Nov., 1783; d. unm. 
iii. William-Pynchon,’ b. 17 Oct., 1785 ; and d. Sept., 1807. 
iv. Daniel,’ b. 9 Sept., 1787, H. OC. 1806; Professor of Phy- 
siology in Dart. Coll. and the Med. Coll. of Ohio, m. 
anf Robinson Pulling, and d. 1 June, 1842, leaving 
sue. 
v. Benjamin-Lynde,’ b. 14 Sept., 1788; d.s. p. 18 June, 1848. 
vi. Sarah-Pynchon,” b. 5 May, 1791. 
vii. Elizabeth-Digby,’ b. 8 May, 1795; m. Jona, Freeman. 
Rev. Thomas F.* Oliver was Rector of St. Michael’s, Marblehead, 
and of St. Thomas’s, Baltimore, in which latter city he d. 25 Jan., 1797. 
His widow d. 18 Mch., 1832. 
Lt. Gov. Andrew Oliver’s family, by his second wife, went to Eng- 
land with their uncle, and of them— 
Tien See b. 8 Apr., 1748; m. Susanna Honeywell, 
and had : 
i. William Sanford,* b.8 Mch., 1774; m. Mary Oliver 
Hutchinson, and had : 
i. Mary-Huatchinson’ Oliver, m. Frederick Hutchinson, 
and had ch, 
ii. Elizabeth-Gertrude’ Oliver, 4. 
iii. Rev. William-Hutchinson’ Oliver, m. Rachel Hutch- 
inson, and had Elizabeth-Mary.* 
ii. Brinley-Sylvester.‘ 
iii. Daniel.* 
iv. Jane. 


‘The other branch, descended from Daniel® Oliver, is the following : 
Peter* Oliver, Chief Justice of Mass., m. 5 July, 1788, Mary, dau. 
of William and Hannah Clarke. Her mother was dau. of Major Ap- 
pleton, of Ipswich, and m. 2dly, Josiah Willard, and d. 1766, aged 
81. Wm. Clarke was born in the west of England, says Judge Peter 
0. Children : 
Elizabeth,’ b. 830 June, 1785 ; m. Major George Watson. 
Daniel,’ b. 8 Oct., 1788; d. 22 -, L768. 
Peter,” b. 19 June, 1741. 
William,’ b, 23 May, 1748. 
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Andrew,’ b. 15 Sept., 1746; m. Phebe Spooner, .and d. at 
Middleborough, Mass., 1772, leaving a dau. and a son. 

Mary,’ b. 22 July, 1751; d. young. 

He was a refugee, and d. at Birmingham, Eng., 13 Oct., 1791. He 
was the antiquary of the family. 
Dr. Peter’ Oliver, son of the Ch. Justice, m. Sarah, dau. of 
Gov. Thomas Hutchinson (who d. in, London 28 June, 1780), 
and had three sons and one daughter. 


Tae Brarrie-Oxtver Branca. 
We will now return to the children of Nathaniel* Oliver and Eliza- 
beth Brattle. 
(1) Nathaniel* Oliver, H. ©. 1701, m. 30 Nov., 1709, Martha 
Hobbs, and had: 
i. Martha; b. 28 July, 1711. 
ii. Paige,” b. 3 Feb., 1714-15; d. 28 July, 1715. 
iii. Peter,’ ; H. 0. 1187, of whom we know nothing more, 
iv. William,’ ; m. Rebecca, dau. of John Sayle, 
and gr. dau. of Penn Townsend. 
v. Nathaniel,’ b. 2 June, 1718, H. CO. 1783; m. 25 June, 
1741, Mercy, dau. of Hon. Jacob Wendell, and had : 
Martha,* b. 1742 ;.m, Jacob Wendell; 
Nathaniel,‘ b. 9 Nov., 1744; d. 11 June, 1750. 
Daniel,’ of whom presently. 
His wife d. 4 Mch., 1760, aged 38, and he m., 2dly, Sarah, 
dau. of Capt. Thomas Hill, and d. 1769. ; 
The only grandson of Nathaniel and Martha (Hobbs) Oliver, who 
left issue, was apparently, 
Rev. Daniel* Oliver, Dart. Coll. 1785; m. Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas 
Kemble, and settled at Beverly. He had: 
Sarah,’ b. 25 Apr., 1787; m. Ziha Hayden. 
Nathaniel, b. 21 Jany., 1789; d. 2 May, 1789. 
Nathaniel’ K., b.5 Oct., 1790 ; m. Ann peace GRE 
1 ? Lt. Wm. M. well, U.S. N. 
Hannah,’ b. 8 May, 1708; m. | Col. Elisha Jenkins, U. 8. A. 
Elizabeth,’ b. 8 Aug., 1793; m. Thomas’ Vinton, 
Mary,’ b. 19 Sept., 1795; m. Dr. Amos A. Evans. 
Abigail,’ b. 22 June, 1797; d. unm., 1 Feb., 1859. 
Thomas-Henry,’ 
now called b, 24 Nov., 1800. 
Henry-Kemble, 


Margaret-Kemble,’ b, 28 Sept., 1803; m. { 4 — het 

He d. 14 Sept., 1840, and his widow d. 19 Mch., 1841. . . 

Of the children of Rev. Daniel Oliver, Henry-Kemble’ was fitted 
for college at Andover, and studied at Harvard and Dartmouth. He 
has held many important positions, having been Adjutant-General 
1844-8, — of Lawrence 1859, Treasurer of Massachusetts since 

4 - 


has had : 
i. Samuel-Cook,’ b. 10 June, 1826; U; S, A.; m. Ist, Sarah 
Elizabeth Crosby, and 2dly, Elizabeth-Sprague Andrews. 
ii. Sarah E., b. 28 Mch., 1828; m. Joseph P. Battles,’ 
iii, Henry K., b. 26 Oct., 1829; H.'C,-1852. M.D. 


1861. 
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iv. Mariah K, 

v. Emily K. 

vi. Mary-Evans, 
vii. Blien- Wendell. 


The second son of Nathaniel* and Elizabeth (Brattle) Oliver was 
James* Oliver, m. Rebecca Lloyd 31 Jany., 1711, and had: 
Mary,” b. 21 Nov., 1712. 
Leveret,’ b. 23 Feb., 1714-15. 
Rebecca,’ b. 8 July, 1721. 
Elizabeth,’ b, 23 July, 1728. 
James,’ b. 16 Apr., 1726. 
We know nothing more of this family, except that, in 1719, Mary 
had her grandmother Rebecca Lloyd appointed guardian of property 
left her by her other grandmother Elizabeth Oliver. 


The third son 6f Nathaniel* Oliver was 
Brattle* Olivet, whom. 11 Mch., 1713-14, Anna Gillam, and had: 

Anna;® b. 18 Nov., 1715. 

Edward-Brattle,® b, 20 Nov., 1719, who m. 8 Aug., 1745, and 
had Hubbard’ b. Oct., 1745, who m. Rebecca Wallis, and 
temoved to Salem, where he had : 

Hubbard,’ b. 14 Jany., 1771. 

Gamaliel-Wallis,* b. 14 Feb., 1772. 

Rebecca,‘ b. 27 Meh., 1774, 

Edward,° b. 22 Feb., 1777. 

William-Wait,;* b. 10 Dec., 1778; now living at Balem. 


Camprince OLIveRs, 


We have seen that Thomas* Oliver, son of John; has been some- 
times reported as dying early (as in the abstract of his father’s will), 
and at other times as li and having a family at Cambridge. The 
latter idea is correct, and will, dated 80 Oct., 1716, and proved 6 
Jany., 1716, mentions wife Marty; sons Peter, Samuel, Nathaniel, 
Thomas (in )$ das. Abigail O., and Sarah Trowbridge, and 
Cousin Daniel r. 

Thomas’ Oliver of Candis m. 27 Nov., 1667, Grace, dau. of 
Capt. Tho’. Prentice; and had « 

Grave, b. 16 Nov., 1668; d. 1680. 
Elizabeth, b. 11 April, 1670; d. 1674. 
John, _b. 22 Nov., 1671; 4. 1678. 
Hannah, b. 16 Aug., 1674. 
Thomas, b. 22 Aug., 1676; d. 
Samuel, b.18 May, 1679; d. 

His wife d. 80 Bopt., 1681, and he m. 19 April, 1682, Mary, dau. of 

Nathl, Wilson, and t 
John, b. 9 July, 1683 ; d. Sept., 1683. 
Nathaniel, b. 1 Feb., 1685. 
Mary, b. 20 Mch., 1688. 
Sarah, _b. 14 Nov., 1690. 
Thomas, b. 17 July, 1700, H. 0. 1719. 
Samuel, b. 12 Jan., 1702. 
Abigail, ; m. 12 June, 1718, Hon. Benj. Prescott. 

He d. 31. Oct., 1716, and it is believed that his sons left no issue if 

they were married. 





DEED OF CONFIRMATION OF LANDS IN .ROWLEY.—1650. 
[Communicated by Wu. S. Appieton, A.M.] 


Know all men by these p’sents, y* wheras there was a deed of Sale 
of y*® Lands at Rowly, Late in y* possession of William Bellingham 
Gent., bearing date the Twenty third of July, one thousd. six hund* 
and fifty, w™ said Deed was made only in y* name of Samuel Belling- 
ham, w“out y* mentioning of Lucy Bellingham, the oe wife of y* 
s* Samuel Bellingham, only y* name of y* s* Lucy ellingham Su 
scribed w™ her own hand, This reat witnesseth, that the said Lucy 
Bellingham doth willingly giue hir full and free Consent. unto y* said 


deed of Sale, as y° s* Samuel Bellingham did, as if hir name wasas oft 
therin Syecifyed as y* name of y* s‘ Samuel ; And y* said Lucy doth here- 
by give full possession of y* said Lands and Tenements w‘euer belong- 
ing, or by apportion or other right w'ever due unto y anid Lucye as 


wife of y® said Samuel or otherwise ; all hir Title, ri propriety 

in the said Land, shee giues unto y° win named Joseph Jewet of 

Rowly, upon y* s‘ Conditions win that deed Specifyed ; And hereby 

wee, y* foresd Samuel and Lucy Bellingham, doe Jointly Confirme y° 

fores* Deed, This Twenty first day of Eight month, one. thous‘ six 
hund‘ and fiftye, in witness wherof wee set to our hands and seales. 

Sign’d Seald and Deliuered Samvet Betimenam, and a seal. 
in p’sence of us, Lucy Brtiinenam, and a seal. 

enry Sandys, 4 
Mathew Boyes, 

This deed was acknowledged by the said Samuell 
Bellingham and Lucy his wife, 23 day of y* 8™ 
month, 1650, before me, 

Samus. Symonps. 


From this document we learn a fact not to be found in Savage’s Gen. 
Dict., viz., the Christian ame of Samuel Bellingham’s first wife. 
We can only regret that it does not also inform us of her surname. 


BALDWIN.—BRUEN. 


Is there not an error current among genealogists, res ag the 
Baldwins and Bruens? The origi record. at Milford a8 


follows : 

John Baldwin, Senior, was married to Marie Brewen, daughter of 
Joha Brewen, of Pequot. 

John Baldwin, son of John Baldwin, senior, and Hannah Brewen, 
daughter of Obadiah Brewen, of New London, married Qet. 30, 1663. 

A to Gaulkine’s Now Londen, page 166, “John Baldwin 
senz., and John Baldwin, junr., of Milford, fether and son, 
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sisters, the daughters of Mr. (Ob.) Bruen: the elder Baldwin mar- 
ried the elder sister, Mary, in 1653; and the younger Baldwin, son 
by a former wife, and born in 1640, married the younger sister Han- 
nah Bruen, 1663.”’ 

From Ormerod’s History of Chester, we learn that Obadiah Bruen 
was born in 1606, was son of John Bruen of Bruen Stapleford, in the 
county of Chester, Eng., who died in 1625, aged 65, and had by a 
third wife a daughter Mary. Is it not assuming too much, to 
say that Marie or Mary, the wife of the elder Baldwin, was daugh- 
ter of Obadiah, because there was no adult John Bruen at New Lon- 
don? Admit that Marie was the sister of Obadiah, and with him at 
Pe nog or New London, and the statement, that the Baldwins, both 
father and son, married sisters, is an error. 

John Baldwin, junr. went to Newark with Mr. Bruen and others, 
and was the John Baldwin, senior, of that town. His wife Hannah 
was living in 1680. In 1686, his second wife was Ruth, dau. of 
Henry Botsford, of Milford. He died about 1702, aged 60, leaving 
eight sons and four daughters. His father, the elder John Baldwin, 
of Milford, whose will was made in 1681, left sons and daughters, 
among whom was an Obadiah, born in 1660, ten years before the death 
of Mary his mother. 

Though from the imperfection of records, the Bruens and Botsfords 
cannot be classified perfectly, it is certain, that of the Baldwins of Con- 
necticut and New Jersey, a great company may properly claim John 
Bruen of Bruen Stapleford as an ancestor, and emulate his virtues. 


“ An Israelite in whom no guyle 
Or fraud was ever found, 
A Phoenix rare 
Whose virtues fair * 
Through all our coasts do sound.” (Vide Epitaph.) 


S. H. 0. 


SAMUEL BRACKENBURY. 


Ayy person who reads with the care and interest of a relation the 
article ‘‘ Brackenbury ”’ in the Gen. Dict. of N. E., must notice a sort of 
incomplete resemblance in the lives of the two Samuels. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Savage mentions more of that name than ever really 
lived. For lines 11-17 on p. 228 of vol. i., I would substitute.— 
Samuel, Malden, son of William, H. 0. 1664, freeman 7 May, 1673, 
was & physician, yet preached at Rowley two years, prob. about 
1669-71, m. Mercy, dau. of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, had at Mal- 
den Samuel, b. in Feb., 1673, moved to Boston, where he had Mary, 
b. 12 March, 1674, and William, and died in Jan., 1678. Samuel, 
son of the preceding, a physician, m. at Charlestown 22 Oct., 1694, 
Ann, dau. of John Chickering, had Mercy, b. 14 Oct.,. 1696, and at 
Boston Samuel, b. 7 May, 1700, and Elizabeth 1 Oct., 1701, died. at 
Malden 26 Nov., 1702, aged about 30. I will add that Dorcas, dau. 
of second John Brackenbury, married 28 Nov., 1700, Zechariah Symmes 
or Symes, as the record has it. W. S.A: 





ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


[Delivered by Wrxstow Lewis, M.D., Jan. 4, 1865.] 
GENTLEMEN ,~- 

Once more we are permitted to assemble together at the commence- 
ment of another year; and what duty is so manifestly incumbent 
upon us, as to calmly and thoughtfully review the Past, and derive 
therefrom lessons for the Future It seems to me that the position 
of our Society now, in consequence of the momentous events that are 
daily transpiring, and rendering this country and age E meee 3 a 
country and an age of the grandest and most terrible History, is one 
of immensely greater importance and more solemn responsibility, 
than was the position which it occupied before the outbreak of the 
Civil War. 

Before I proceed, however, to refer further to this topic, let me give 
expression, in your behalf, to our gratitude for the blessings we have 
enjoyed, and the progress we have made, during the past year—a 
year full of, and fraught with, so many events of incalculable national 
consequence, and which, along with so much of public triumph, has 
carried into the homes of New England so much of private trial and 
mourning. As we glance back over the record of this past year, what 
a vast array of such events rises before the bewildered eye of memory ! 
To,advert to a very few. In March, anew call for 200,000 men—then 
in May the battles of the Wilderness and of Spottsylvania, in which 
so many patriot-warriors were called to “‘sleep the sleep that knows 
no waking ’’—a few weeks later, the sanguinary combat of Coal Har- 
bor—then the glorious sinking of the Alabama, by our own brave 
Winslow, on the 19th of June, followed, in a few days, by General 
Grant’s fierce attack on Petersburg—and five days after, the battle 
of Kenesaw Mountain, in which our troops, though repulsed, won for 
themselves immortal honor. In July, another call (evidence of the 
tremendous character of the contest in which we are engaged) for’ 
500,000 men, succeeded by the terrific battle near Atlanta, where the 
brave and chivalrous McPherson fell, and with him many a brave son 
of New England. Another week witnesses a second fierce combat 
almost on the same ground, and two days after the loss of many 
thousands of our valiant brethren before the lines of Petersburg. 
August opens with the glorious achievements of Farragut in Mobile 
Bay, and before the close of the month war once more claims his 
hosts of victims in the battles of the Weldon Road. 

To pass over many other events,‘ which have reflected a lustre 
of triumph, albeit a melancholy one, as being gained by the defeat 
and death of those, who, however erring, are still our Brethren, 
what feelings of admiration are excited in every American breast 
by the details of that glorious march of our most glorious General 
Sherman, a march that may fitly and fairly compare with the expedi- 
tion of Hannibal, or still more aptly with the retreat of the 10,000 
Greeks under Xenophon, after the death of the younger Cyrus. 
Whatever may be the after events of this terrible war, I venture 

Vou. XIX. 10 
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unhesitatingly to predict that Sherman’s march through the heart of 
the seceded States to Savannah, will, through long succeeding ages, 
be regarded by all students of History, and especially of Military 
History, as an achievement unsurpassed by any general of either 
ancient or modern times. And then its brilliant conclusion, the cap- 
ture of one of the strongest, richest and most important cities of the 
Rebel Confederacy, with its vast stores of cotton and other valuable 
‘‘ materiel,’’ and no less than 60 cannon and several thousand men, 
killed or captured. Then again, as we come, or rather return, by a few 
days, to the 15th and 16th of December, we have the battles of Nash- 
ville, in which Thomas so triumphantly and terribly defeated General 
Hood, who had begun somewhat too soon te sing the pwan of victory! 

If these successes and triumphs are somewhat dulled or dimmed by 
the comparative check suffered by the Wilmington Expedition, we 
must derive consolation from the thought, that perhaps this was 
needful, not only to temper and moderate our too quickly rising pride 
and triumph, but also to warn the leaders of such expeditions to 
sternly and steadily imitate the wise example of the successful Sher- 
man, by observing a strict silence as to their plans. 

Such are a few of the war events of the past year. But there have 
been other events no less important, no less worthy of remembrance 
—nay, even more calculated to awaken and intensify our feelings. of 
gratitude. And to which of these could I possibly refer before those 
great Sanitary Fairs, which, during 1864, have borne such strong 
testimony to the patriotic and practically Christian spirit of our people, 
and have reflected such brilliant honor on the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and certainly not least, on our good 
old Boston ; the patriotic action of whose citizens, and more espe- 


cially of those high-spirited and large-hearted ladies, in regard to. the 

recent “‘ Sailor’s Fair,’’ will, if gratitude be not lost to earth, be long 

treasured in the greietel memory of all Americans, and, above all, of 
ailor. 


every American 

There was one event, however, which perhaps more than all the 
rest, has left the stamp of historic interest on the year 1864, and 
claims, above all, the gratitude, not only of us New Englanders—-not 
enly of all loyal Americans—but of every friend of freedom and 
free institutions throughout the world. I allude, of course, to the 
8th of November. On that day the cause of popular self-government 
stood on trial before the bar of a gazing world, of which even the 
friendly part was agitated with intense anxiety and much of agitating 
doubts ; while the other part, headed by the leaders and the tools of 
despotism, stood ready, in malicious anticipation of an evil triumph, 
to. chant a demoniac dirge over the downfall of Freedom. The 8th of 
November’s sun set upon a land, in which, throughout all its broad 
borders, and amid all the intense excitement of party feeling, Law 
and Oxper were universally, absolutely trium; ! This self-govern- 
ing, alike in the wild rural districts, and in the thronged and troubled 
¢gities—full of manly self-respect, of quiet firm resolve—poured on 
to the polls in on , continuous stream, from the opening to 
the close, each mah freely and frankly recording his vote according 
to his conscience. At last, the will of the popular majority was de- 
clared; the minority submitted, and the American Election of 1864 
terminated without one act of tumult or of violence, to call for the in- 
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terference even of the local police, or to offer even the semblance of 4 
pretext for the exercise of hostile criticism! That day will yet be 
tefully regarded as one of vast Historic interest to thé world’s 
reedom! But not to the chance Future should we at least leave’ its 
just appreciation, but we should strive fully to understand and appre- 
ciate it now, and thus better qualify ourselves to explain its moment- 
ous importance to those who are rising up to take our places, and by 
whom its consequences will be more keenly felt than by us who have 
been sharers and actors in the scenes now. ' 

What little I have said, and you all know how much more might 
easily be added, tends to show the grand and solemn historic charac- 
ter of the times in which it is our lot to live, and especially of the 
past year, to claim and kindle our earnest, heart-felt gratitude, and to 
rouse us up to consider what is our duty, as the Historic-Genealogical 
Society of New England, in view of such mighty and marvellous 
events, as those that circle and crowd and career around and along 
the path of our daily life. 

I trust that in what I am about yet further to say, I shall not be 
deemed guilty of assumption or presumption. So far from sympathi- 
zing with that spirit of national vanity which, in former times, has been 
a standing jest, and let me add sometimes very unfairly so, against 
America, and Americans, I have always been opposed to, and have ex- 
pressed my aversion to it, as derogatory alike to our personal and 
national dignity, and unworthy altogether of the solid and substantial 
greatness of America. There are occasions, however, on which 
national claims have to be asserted or plainly stated, no less than 
individual ones; and the present appears to me peculiarly such an 
occasion. 

Under the guidance of DivineProvidence, this American*continent 
of ours is now, and for three years past has been, the scene of one of” 
the grandest, most awful and most terrible Historic Dramas, that . 
the world has ever witnessed. The catastrophe of this Drama, what- 
ever it may be, and whenever it shall happen, will unquestionably 
exercise a mighty and wide spread influence upon the political history 
of the world at large. 

Again, in the whole of this grand and tragic scene, New d, 
and New England men and women, have acted and are a ; 
nent, leading part. There is no presumption in saying, ‘th et 
of mental acumen, enthusiasm of spirit, and energy of , New 
England leads America ; not always perhaps so well, or-so ‘wisely, ‘as 
= be, but there is the keen, calculating brain, there is the yom | 
and ready hand, and there too is the warm, enthusiastic heart ; and 
such forces be only guided aright, they will form a combination of lev- 
ers, that no “‘ vis inertie ’’ will be able to resist. Now IBelieve that 
no more useful and effectual instrumentality for such right training and 
guidance can be found, than in the studies to which our labors aré- 
professedly devoted—History and Genealogy, or better, Biography. 
And here Truth compels me to express my belief, that this right train- 


a 


ing and guidance through a right and philosophical study of History 
and Biography, neither have been, nor are generally, afforded by the 
educational system of our country. I have investigated this subj 

more recently, as a basis of these remarks to-day, and while feeling 
justly proud of the efforts made by America in general, and by New 
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England in particular, for the promotion of popular education, I feel 
bound to confess that the mode in which History is studied, whether in 
schools or colleges, is, with some few and remarkable exceptions, very 
defective. In the former, little more is taught than a summary of our 
own History ; while in the later, the study of a very small number of 
text-books, pursued with little regard to philosophical method, and with 
still less concern for that impartial spirit of inquiry, which constitutes . 
the foundation-stone of a right and profitable study of History, forms 
the sum and substance of our higher Historical Education. At Har- 
vard College, all the course of instruction as to History, comprises 
Smith’s History of Greece, Constitution of the United States, History 
of France, Stephen and De Tocqueville, and the Constitutional His- 
tory of England. 

In Biography, again, national prejudice and personal predilection 
too often and too generally over-ride that conscientious sense of truth 
and justice, which should guide the biographer, no less than the his- 
torian. A reference to a recently published biographical work, now 
generally considered the standard one in this country, will more than 
bear out this assertion. Without bringing forward personal illustra- 
tions, which might appear invidious, and even hurt the feelings of 
those, whom I very cordially esteem and respect, I may observe, that 
in the work referred to, several pages are often given to the biogra- 
phy of an American, who, however worthy of respect in his own 
sphere, is still only a third or fourth rate class man at the best ; while 
some of the most illustrious thinkers, scholars, philosophers and pub- 
lic men of Europe—men confessedly ranking in the first class of their 
several orders—are dismissed with perhaps half a column, or less than 
that. Now such a course as this, is not only unjust and adverse to 
the true principles and purposes of biography, but it also reflects 
discreditably upon our national literary character. Foreigners, pe- 
rusing such a work, attribute the barefaced bias to our national vani- 
ty, and become confirmed in ,the idea, that an American can see no 
good in anything not American. We, on the other hand, know it to 
be greatly the result of a ‘‘ mutual admiration’’ system, which has 
reached a great and threatening height amongst us. The New York 
litlerateur writes a long, laudatory life of his Boston friend and con- 
temporary, which the latter feels bound to return in kind and degree, 
and if, in this interchange of biographical compliments between our 
native celebrities, the great names of European History, past and 
present, should, for a while, be overlooked or slighted, we are left to 
derive consolation from the argument that ‘‘ in an American publica- 
tion, a preponderance of attention should be given to American nota- 
bilities.”” I need hardly say that such an argument could only apply 
to a work professedly devoted to American Biography. But when, 
as in the instance alluded to, a work professes on its title page to be 
cosmopolitan, not merely American, no such bias or unjust _preponde- 
rance is admissible. Acknowledged eminence, whether of intellect 
or action, should alone graduate the extent or minuteness of the no- 
tices. I feel and speak strongly on this subject, because it is precisely 
by this indulgence of national vanity and ‘‘ mutual admiration,’’ that 
we afford a just handle for criticism, at which we are the first to feel 
hurt and offended. I feel also that our position as a people, is.too 
high and powerful to condescend to littleness of this kind. Whether 
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nationally or individually, we can stand the test of a fair comparison 
with any other people of the civilized world, without seeking. to de- 
tract from, or dim the brightness of, the illustrious character of other 
nations. 

And now, to revert for a while to History, its mode of study and 
its uses. Iam far from being so presumptuous as to suppose that I 
can bring forward anything new or original on such a subject, but 
yet, as you have done me the honor of placing me, not now for the 
first time, in this chair, I feel assured you will afford an indulgent 
hearing to the few general remarks I shall offer on a subject, which to 
me, at all events, seems of vast, of vital importance. Of sree 
history as it is too generally taught in our schools and colleges, 
think very little, so little, that I deem the time expended thereon, 
might more profitably be devoted to other subjects. But History 
rightly and en ar | studied, has long appeared to me to be so 
important a branch of education, as to deserve the most careful atten- 
tion in all measures, public or private, connected with Education. 
The lessons of history thus studied, form the best and soundest train- 
ing in politics and statesmanship ; and where, as with us, every man 
has a voice in the common government, it is all the more necessary 
that in no man’s or woman’s education should so vital an element as 
this be neglected, perverted or omitted. Whatever ‘‘ Young Ameri+ 
ca’? may say, I boldly stand by the old-fashioned assertion that ‘‘ His~ 
tory 1s philosophy teaching by examples.” However it may be on 
different stages, or in altered phases, as Human Narore in every age 
is still the same, so Human Hisrory revolves in cycles, and is continu- 
ally repeating itself. And thus it happens, that the statesman, the 
politician, aye, and the citizen-member of a democratic 
will find, even in the history of ancient nations, most valuable exam- 
oe for imitation and warning for avoidance. In the history of the 

ewish people, and in that of Greece and of Rome, he will again and 
again find, in the stern reasoning of facts, a demonstration of the 
truth, that national, no less than individual welfare and happiness, 
are the concomitants and correlatives of national virtue and integrity. 
The learned Dr. Henry, of New York, in a discourse entitled ‘‘ The 
Providence of God, the Genius of History,’’ has some remarks based 
upon the Jewish History, which are so apposite, and so congenial to 
> views on this subject, that I do not hesitate to cite a portion of 
them. 

“ And now the question that comes up is this:—For what purpose 
is it that we have these divine commentaries? Is it merely to gratify 
our curiosity? or is it to teach us a great practical lesson? Is the 
truth, which these divine commentaries disclose, a truth only with re- 
lation to the Jewish and other ancient nations, whose records we find 
in the Sacred Books? Or is it a truth, which is true for al nations, 
and all times ? 

** That is the question ; and we say that the very purpose for which 
these historical details and these divine commentaries are handed 
down to us, is, to teach impressively, for all nations and for all times, 
this great truth—that the Providence of God is the Genius of human 
history ; that the hand of the Almighty Ruler of the Universe is upon 
all the nations of the Earth, and that He everywhere apportions na- 
a > i according to national character. If we have divine com- 
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mentaries on the world’s whole history, such as we have on that por- 
tion of it contained in the Sacred Records, then the same truth, which 
is so impressively taught in these Records, would appear with equal 
clearness on the face of all the history of the world. We should see 
the right hand of the Almighty in all the fates and fortunes of all the 
nations of the Earth, in the revolutions of dynasties, in the rise and 
fall of empires, in the wars and conquests, battles and sieges, famines 
and pestilences, negotiations and treaties, with which the pages of 
history are filled.” 

But because we have nof these divine commentaries on the whole of 
the world’s history, shall we any the less believe the great truth, 
which the sacred records teach? Because the light of special inspi- 
ration does not make visible the hand of the Almighty, moving in and 
behind the visible procession of events, shall we any the less believe 
His hand is there at work? No! We are as much bound to believe 
this great truth is true for every nation on the earth, as for the ancient 
nations, of whom it is expressly declared in the Sacred Books. We 
are as much bound in reason to believe it true in reference to the 
great drama of political history, that now seems opening on the earth, 
as though we saw it preternaturally written by the finger of the Al- 
mighty, in characters of fire, on the earth and on the sky, on the hills 
and on the clouds. ‘‘ And we are, finally, not to believe that this di- 
vine interposition is merely for the sake of interposition, nor merely 
in the way of retributive judgment on the nations. The Almighty 
presides over the fates and fortunes of the nations, each in its suc- 
cessive epoch, with a creat purPosE, which connects each with each, 
in the flow of the great ages, with a comprehensive 1pza to be realized 
in the whole historical life of Humanity, and in the whole history of 
the Universe.”’ 

These views of Dr. Henry are, I am well aware, as old-fashioned as 
my own, and equally regarded either with silent contempt, or more 
violent and noisy opposition, by a large number of historic sciolists 
and worldly politicians in this country, but they were virtually the 
views entertained by our own immortal Washington, and the other 
Fathers of our Republic, and they have been recognized and endorsed 
by many of the greatest statesmen, as well as best men, that have 
ever been entrusted with the management of nations. But for the 
mere opinions of men in such a matter, I should care but little, so 
long as my conscience and reason are convinced that they are right 
and just and true. And the evidence that they are so, is stamped in 
indelible characters upon the whole face of history, ancient and mo- 
dern. In our own day, it is too true, that, in those nations where the 
Bible has free circulation, and where religious thought is free, the 
laws and doctrines of christianity are too often violated in every phase 
of society and rank of life; but yet in how much better a position in 
every way are those nations, than the lands that are lying oppressed 
beneath the hand of kingly and priestly tyranny, and dark, deadening 
ignorance ! 

I cannot discuss this subject with anything of the fulness it demands 
on the present occasion, but must briefly sum up the views that I enter- 
tain, and which I would respectfully and most earnestly urge you, the 
members of this Society, to propagate and disseminate by every means 
in your power, by your voice, by your pen, and through the organ of our 
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Society, The Historical and Genealogical Register. I neither claim to 
be a statesman nor a politician, nor yet a profound historical scholar ; 
but I have thought long and deeply on this subject, and Ido most 
earnestly believe, that if we can promote a right study of History 
throughout our country, we shall confer a great, an inestimable bless- 
ing upon her, and we shall be erecting one of the strongest bulwarks 
for the defence of her free Constitution, and one of the most effective 
barriers against anarchy on the one hand, or tyranny on the other. 
Let the study of History, then, ever be based upon, and accompanied 
by, & solemn recognition of God’s moral government of the universe. 
Secondly, let it be divested of national and personal prejudice and 
bias: for, the object being to obtain a true and correct knowledge of 
facts, every hindrance adverse to truth and fair judgment must of 
course be set aside. In all disputed matters of History, especially 
where such a bias is likely to influence us, and to cloud our judgment, 
let us, as a matter of absolute duty, calmly investigate both sides of 
the question, hear the arguments on both sides, and, as sworn jury- 
men, abide by the evidence. Again, let us not imagine that History 
consists merely in the romantic and stirring narrative of battles, sieges, 
and those great and startling events, the ‘‘ pomp and circumstance of 
war,’’ which many so-called historians seem to have regarded as the 
only things worthy of notice. All these things belong to the exter- 
nal life of a nation, and they are not to be neglected; nor is there 
much fear that they will be, because this external life of nations, as 
of individuals, is the most attractive, the most easily known, and, to 
most minds, the most interesting. 

In the words of the illustrious Dr. Arnold, whose lectures on His- 
tory I would strongly commend to all who may not yet have read 
them—‘‘ A nation has its inward life, no less than an individual, and 
from this, its outward life is characterized. For what does.a nation 
effect by war, but either the securing of its existence, or the increas- 
ing of its power? We honor the heroism shown in accomplishing 
these objects, but power, nay, even existence, are not ultimate ends. 
The question may be asked of every created being, why he should 
live at all, and no satisfactory answer can be given, if his life does 
not, by God’s will, consciously or unconsciously fend to promote God’s 
glory, and the good of his brethren. And, if a nation’s annals contain 
the record of deeds ever so heroic, done in defence of the national 
freedom, or existence, still we may require that the freedom or the 
life, so bravely maintained, should be also employed for worthy pur- 
poses; or else, even the names of Thermopyle and of Mor, be- 
come, in after years, rather a reproach than a glory. Turning, then, 
to regard the inner life of a nation, we cannot but see that here, as in 
the life of an individual, it is determined by the nature of its ultimate 
end. What is a nation’s main object, is therefore a question which 
must be asked, before we can answer whether its inner life, and con- 
sequently its outward life also, which depends upon the inner life, is to 
be called good or evil. Now it does not seem easy to conceive that 
a nation can have any other object than that which is the highest 
object of every individual in it: if it can, then the attribute of sove- 
reignty, which is inseparable from nationality, becomes the domin- 
ion of an evil principle.. For suppose, for instance, that a nation 
as such is not cognizant of the notions of justice and humanity, but 
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that its highest object is wealth, of dominion, or security. It then 
follows that the sovereign power in human life, which can influence 
the minds and compel the actions of us all, is a power altogether im- 
moral, and yet commanding the actions of moral beings, then evil. 
Again, if being cognizant of the notions of justice and humanity, it 

berately prefers other objects to them, then here is the dominion 
of an evil principle still more clearly. But if it be cognizant and appre- 
ciate them rightly, then it must see that they are more to be followed 
than any — of outward advantage: then it acknowledges moral 
ends as a higher good than physical ends, and thus, as we said, 
agrees with every good individual man in its estimate of the highest 
object of national no less than of individual life.’’ 

n the study of History, then, due regard must be paid to the inter- 
nal life of each nation, no less than, or even more than, the external: 
the state of religion, morals, social habits, trade, manufactures—every- 
thing, in fact, that enters into the internal history of a civilized nation 
in a time of peace. 

Again, I would observe, that in order to pursue the study of His- 
tory with any profit to ourselves or others, it is absolutely necessary 
that we should previously secure a fair, sound knowledge of political 
science, and of Constitutional Law. Without such preparation, no 
solid or useful knowledge of History can be acquired, and the greater 
the freedom of institutions enjoyed by any country, the more neces- 
sary are these acquisitions to every citizen. Republican institutions, 
like ours, can only be maintained in purity and integrity, first, by the 
morality, and, second, by the education of the people; and the sub- 
jects I have named are amongst the most important that can enter 
into the education of a member of a free State. We have prided our- 
selves, and not altogether without reason, on our educational advan- 
tages, and it is a cause for se tulation, that every American 
child, even though born in the humblest and poorest rank, can obtain 
as his right a fair education. But I do not hesitate to assert, that if, 
in our educational system, a sound knowledge of History, and of the 
élements of Political Science and Constitutional Law, had been in- 
cluded several years ago, it would probably, under the Divine bless- 
ing, have been the means of saving us ftom a large portion, if not all, 
of those civil commotions and strifes, that have been now, for three 
years past, shaking to its centre the noble edifice of our free Consti- 
tution, draining the heart-blood of thousands of our best and bravest, 
= carrying tribulation and anguish into thousands of once happy 

omes ! 

It follows, as a necessary ae to what I have said, that those 
who have studied history in this truthful, impartial and philosophical 
— we must listen patiently to, and obey the lessons she offers us. 

words bY — Roman eee can —— be ted too often, 
or impressed too deeply on the memory: ‘‘ Hoc illud est cipue in 
Cighislboks rere walibee ao fragiforuen. omnis te exempli destntnts in 
Wlusiri posita monumento intuerr; inde tibi tuceque reipublicee, quod imi 
tere, capias, inde fedum inceptu, fedum exitu, quod vites,”—< This is 
what is especially wholesome and profitable to the study of History, 
that thou there beholdest, placed on a conspicuous monument, the 
records of every kind of example: and that thence thou canst select, 
for thyself and thy Republic, that which thou wouldst imitate: thence 
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also that which thou wouldst shun as base in its origin, base in its 
result.’’ 

Nor must this remark be applied by the Historic student merely to 
the remarkable men of history, the great men either of good or evil. 
It is even more important, especially in these times, that it should be 
applied to the examination of what I may call National Conduct. We 
should carefully observe, and strive to imitate such causes of public 
policy, as have manifestly been founded on right principles, moderation, 
and common sense, and as a necessary consequence have brought 
prosperity to the nation, for whose government and guidance they. 
were devised. And, on the other hand, when, either in our own his- 
tory or that of other nations, we observe the sad results issuing from 
the violation of principle, the non-recognition of God’s superintendin, 
providence, the elevation of fanatic folly and fury, into the desecra 
and dishonored seat of Christian forbearance and manly good sense— 
we must give good heed to the solemn warning, and avoid the like 
error, as ‘‘ base in its origin, base in its result.” 

Errors of this kind, most fatal to the peace and happiness of a na- 
tion, have again and again been committed by men, whom, as men, we 
may believe to have been conscientious, upright, and patriotic, but 
unacquainted with, or heedless of, the lessons of History, ignorant, of 
all the higher principles of political science, and totally unfitted for the 
task of legislating for their fellow men. As illustrations of what I 
refer to, I would adduce the series of political blunders that led to the 
Great Rebellion of England, which, in the 17th century, spread war 
and desolation through the land, brought a monarch to the block, 
substituted for his unconstitutional measures, not freedom, but ty- 
ranny of another kind —the tyranny of a great and able man indeed, 
but tyranny nevertheless, and eventually, by a very natural reaction, 
brought back the nation under the Godless yoke of the worst and 
most debasing kind of slavery; the abject and degraded condition of 
affairs that prevailed under Charles II., when vice and so-called plea- 
sure ruled the nation, and the mass of the people did not even care for 
freedom. And all this lamentable series of consequences resulted 
from the want of good sense and moderation, the disregard of His- 
tory’s warnings, the ignorance of constitutional law and political sci- 
ence, exhibited no less by the popular leaders, than by the infatuated 
monarch and his abettors.and advisers. 

The same remark will apply, mutatis mutandis, to the circumstances 
which led to our violent separation from the mother country.. These 
United States would naturally have risen to a free and independent 
condition in the course of a few years, just as the youth, merging into 
manhood, becomes independent of his parents, and engages for him- 
self in the battle of life. But that instead of attaining this independ- 
ence in a natural, peaceful and friendly way, it was gained only after 
a long course of wrangling, recrimination, and sanguinary strife, is 
attributable to the wrong-headed obstinacy of so-called statesmen, and 
a monarch no less wrong-headed and obstinate, to the ignorance on 
the part of both, of those historic lessons and political principles which 
are so vitally essential to the government of men. And in this case, 
the example is the more impressive, because George III. and his min- 
isters were warned again and again, in the most solemn and emphatic 
terms, by men, who were really statesmen, of what must be the con- 
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sequences of their unjust and unwise policy towatds America. What 
said the illustrious Pitt, in his place in Parliament, in reply to Lord 
Grenville’s insulting and tyranny-maintaining speech? ‘1 know the 
value of your troops, the skill of your officers, but on this ground, the 

act, where so many here will think it a crying injustice (I am 
one, who will lift my hand against it), in swch a cause, your success 
will be hazardous. America, if she fall, would fall like the strong 
man, she would embrace the pillars of the State, and pull down the 
Oonstitution along with her. The Americans have not acted in all 
things with prudence and temper. They have been wronged, they 
have been driven to madness by injustice! Will you punish them for 
the madness which you yourself have occasioned? No! rather let 
prudence and temper come from this side— 


‘ Be to their faults a little blind, 
Be to their virtues very kind.’ 


My a is (said Pitt in conclusion), that the Stamp Act be re- 
peal , totally, and immediately: and that the reason be 
assigned, that it is founded on an erroneous principle.”’ 

Like warnings were given by Col. Barré, by the great Orator and 

, Fox, and by the venerable Lord Chatham, then standing 
dlmost on the verge of the grave. ‘‘I am an old man (he said), and 
would advise the noble Lord in office to adopt a more gentle mode of 
governing America: proceedings like these will never meet with the 
wished-for success. Instead of these, pass an amnesty on all their 
youthful errors, clasp them once more to your fond and affection- 
ate arms, and I venture to affirm you will find them children worthy 
i ail know ho unavailing arnings of 

‘¢ all know how ing were these warnings and entreaties 
= better and wiser minds ~ the — Parliament. seed bay of 

‘olitical Science, disregard of all the lessons of History, u on, or 
backed by, obstinacy and a love of tyrannical power, carried the day, 
and England I brightest jewel in her crown, and the North 
American Colonies became the American ublic! . 

‘The great Revolution of France, towards the end of the last century, 
was preceded and hurried on by similar ignorance and blunders ; and 
pte ms cite some awe: from a pe Mes A whe 

ims of History om the > “Anyone observes ) who 
is at all acquainted with the history of the Revolution of France, must 
be well aware that it was brought about by a series of blunders, in 
which both parties were aliernately to blame. But still, it has struck me, 
that there was one error, which occurted at 80 critical a time (an error 
not greatly noticed by historians) that it deserves especial considera- 
tion, as being the pivot on which the headlong course of the Revolu- _ 
tion turned. At an early stage of that great national convulsion, a 
measure of conciliation and mutual concession was by the 
friends of the crown, at what was called a ‘Royal Sitting’ on the 
28d of June. The concessions offered were certainly not so extensive 
as had been demanded by the States-General, but still, they were 
such as patriots were, I , bound to accept, rather than involve 
their country in a civil war, to which the pro of events was 
plainly tending. Now there is little doubt that the earlier leaders of 
the popular movement in France, were actuated by a sincere, how- 
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ever mistaken, desire to serve their country: and not, like their suc- 
cessors in the reign of terror, inspired by the demons fey eye Saye 
bloodshed. Still, at this most criti , they rejected the offers of 
the King, and thereby lost the last of averting the threatened 
catastrophe ! 

‘« How differently would they have acted, could a magic glass have 
brought before their view the dread prospect of the Future—the 
attac anon the palace, and the gross insults offered to the Royal 
Family—their subsequent imprisonment—that terrible: meeting of the 
Assembly, in which the subject of discussion was.the execution of @ 
most ——. and inoffensive assy bgp perme of sey Paap een 
bly at length passing up in. turn to recor ir votes, 
stillness of that midnight meeting still re-echoing to the one dead Soma 
of Death, death !—and (most sig eomaacey | scene in the whole sneer 
ing tragedy !) that King’s own kinsman, Philippe Egalité, Duke of Or- 
leans, joining in that vote of death against his sovereign !the, scaf- 
fold dyed with the blood, not. only of the monarch, but‘ also. of hie 
wife and sister—France changed from a civilized land into a human 
slaughter-house, in which the butchers, Robespierre and Marat, 
reigned supreme—and, last, not least, the guillotine demanding their 
blood also, the blood of them, the early patriots, who might perhaps 
have averted all this! Could they have foreseen these things, how 
differently would they have acted! But to them, as to too many oth- 
ers, repentance came too late, and they had to weep for their errors 
with tears, of blood.’’ 

The instances that I have briefly adduced will, I trust, suffice to 
show the vast, the vital importance of a just and philosophical study of 
the lessons of History and political science, as a;means, the best and 
surest means, of preserving men and nations from mistakes that, are 
sure to. be fraught with so, much of most direful; disaster. 

As I have more than once, used the word ‘‘ philosophical’’ in con- 
nection with this subject, let me utter a brief word of warning against 
another and opposite evil, towards. which a large. school of historical 
and political writers.of the present day seem to be rapidly tending. The 
great spread of inductive science has created and sharpened a keen, 
almost voracious appetite for ‘‘ Philosophies of History,” and:the school 
I refer to seems inclined to apply the laws of inert, mater to the history, 
of men, men endowed with souls, minds, and passions, which always 
have exercised, and always will exercise, a powerful influence,over 
cause of national, as well as individual life. This tendency of mod- 
ern thought has both a good side and an evil one; and both are well 
defined in these words of: Prof. Kingsley : ‘‘ Surely. itis good (he ob- 
serves), and a thing to thank God for, that. men should be more and, 
more expecting order, searching for order, welcoming order.. But 
there is evil also. For young sciences, like young men, have their time, 
of wonder, hope, imagination, and of passion too, and haste, and bigotry. 
Dazzled, and that presenta by. the beauty of the few laws they may, 
have discovered, they are too apt to erect them into gods, and to ex- 
plain by them all matters in heaven and earth ; and are too. apt, too, 
to patch them, where they are weakest, by that most suc- 
cedaneum of vague and grand epithets, which very often contain, 
each of them, an assumption far more important than the law to which 
they are tack 9? 
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The time I have already occupied, warns me that I must not dilate 
on this point, but leave it to yourselves to carry out its logical con- 
clusions. For the same reason, I must resign the intention of speak- 
ing at any ng on Biography, as the handmaid of History. 1, will 
content myself with citing a few words from the same writer, Prof. 
Kingsley, addressed by him to the History Class of the University of 
Cambridge, England. ‘If any of yon should ask me how to study 
History, I should answer—Take, by all means, biographies. Fill 
your minds with live human fi s, men of like passions with your- 
selves, see how each lived and worked, in the time and place in which 
God put him. Believe me, that when you have thus made a friend of 
the dead, and brought him to life again, and let him teach you to see 
with his eyes, and feel with his heart, you will begin to understand 
more of his generation and his circumstances, than all the mere His- 
tory books of the period will teach you.” 

if I have,quite failed to convey my views to you, you will see, that 
looking especially to the present circumstances of our country, I 
would urge this Society to devote its labors henceforth, and_at ence, 
to a much broader and more elevated field of study, than is covered 
by New England History and Genealogy alone. Not that I would 
have these neglected, not that I would be ungrateful to those of our 
brethren who have devoted so much thought and labor, and with so 
much just credit to themselves and the Society, to those topics which 

ou and I, as New England men, are bound ever to hold in high 

onor and esteem. But I am anxious you should all rise to the level 
of the demands made upon us, and enter boldly and promptly on a 
sphere of duty, by which we can largely benefit, perhaps lastingly 
bless, our native land. Let us not neglect any of those duties, that 
have hitherto been so ably, though unostentatiously performed by our 
Society. Let us continue to preserve, promote, and elucidate every 
point of our New England History. Let us continue to trace, in our 
genealogical inquiries, the parent seeds of that virtue, heroism, and 
patriotic self-sacrifice, that have even, during the last few years, been 
wreathing such glorious amaranthine garlands around the brows of 
New England’s sons, living and dead! But let us also endeavor, by 
all means in our power, to establish and promote a right study of 
History in general throughout the country. Nor would I close with- 
out respectfully offering a practical suggestion as to the way in which 
this can be done by us. There are, in our Society, men eminently 
qualified to teach History, Political Science, Constitutional Law—to 
teach them ably, eloquently and soundly ; and not only qualified, but, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, ready and willing to do so, without any 
other reward than the gratifying consciousness of assisting to pro- 
mote a good object. Let us invite these gentlemen to deliver courses 
of lectures, under our auspices, in some public hall, that we hire for 
the purpose, until the time arrives—not, I sincerely trust, far distant 
when we shall have a Hall of our own. To these lectures, invite more 
particularly those engaged in the work of public education, and the 
more advanced students of our schools. Throw them open, also, if 
you please, to the large and intelligent class of our artisans, who are 
always so ready, after their day’s work is over, to avail themselves 
of every opportunity of gaining information and instruction, but who 
now are too often tempted, for want of more solid and wholesome 
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food, to appease their keen intellectual appetite by listening to super- 
ficial and sensational harangues, political discourses by those who, 
too often, are ignorant of the first principles of political science, or 
mystifiers by transcendental and metaphysical discourses, that can 
have no other effect than to becloud and bewilder the minds of the 
hearers. And again, I would suggest that our Register, that excel- 
lent work, which forms so valuable a repertory of genealogy and 
local history, should henceforth devote a portion of its pages to the 
object I am advocating, the diffusion of right views on the study of 
General History and Biography, and the educing, for the benefit of 
this and after generations, of those valuable, those vitally important 
lessons, which History, and History alone, can effectually teach. I 
have thought and felt on this subject deeply, and you will therefore 
forgive me, if I trespass somewhat too largely on your patience 4 
these remarks. My sole desire is, to render the labors of our - 
ety actively and powerfully conducive to the welfare of our beloved 
country, of whom (in the words of that great Orator, who so nobly 
defended America against the blind and tyrannic measures of an infa- 
tuated monarch and ignorant ministry) 1 would most earnestly say, 
‘* My prayers shall ever be for her welfare ! — of days be in 
her right hand, and in her left, riches and honor ! ay her ways be 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths be peace ! ”’ 


{ 
n> 2 9 


on Prince.—A Reminiscence extracted from my private 
iary. 

April 22, 1828. Called this evening on old Mrs. H. M. Crocker. 
She is a sprightly person, nearly eighty. [She was eh Among 
several amusing anecdotes which she related, was the following of 
Prince the Chronologist.—‘‘ Mr. Prince came to my Father’s house 
one morning, quite in a hurry—I was then quite a little girl—to ex- 
amine some book. He was shown up into the Library, and was soon 
forgotten by the family. At length, when dinner time came, some 
one inquired if Mr. Prince were gone. All knew of his going to the 
library, but no one recollected of his going away. So, I was sent up, 
and there he was, so intent upon some work that he did not appear 
to notice me. I asked him to come down and dine with us. He 
started in much surprise, and demanded if it were dinner time. And 
being told it was, and that it was noon, he went down and took din- 
ner. After dinner he asked my father’s permission to take home cer- 
tain manuscripts which he had seen in the library, and being told that 
he might do so, he went again into the library, and was again for- 
gotten. At supper time the question was again asked, if Mr. Prince 
were gone, or was still in the library, 1 was sent up with a can- 
dle, and again found him as busy and as unconscious of the passing 
time as before. And with many apologies he took his leave.”’ 

Mrs. Crocker, it will be remembered, was daughter of Samuel, and 
grand-daughter of Cotton Mather. In the sixth volume of the Register 
will be found a pedigree of her ancestors ; but more full and correct 
in the republication of Dr. I. Mather’s History of King ee : a 
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THOMPSON. — HOUGHTON. — EARTHQUAKE AT PORT 
ROYAL, 1692. 


Diep in Easton [Mass.], Mr. David Thompson,.a pensioner of the 
longest Standing of any in the Union; and it is believed the last sur- 
viving soldier of the ill-fated garrison that defended Fort William 
Henry, under the command of Col. Munroe, when, eighty years ago, 
while these States were yet British colonies, it was surrendered to the 
French, under the command of Mons, Montcalm, who, with an army 
of eleven thousand regulars and two thousand Indians, laid siege to 
the fort, while the defence was maintained with an inconsiderable 
force of two thousand three hundred men. Mr. Thompson, during his 
long life, was much respected. He was a large athletic man, with a 
soldier-like appearance, and unusually erect in his carriage, which 
posture, when walking, he retained to the very last, His age is not 
accurately known, as there is no record of his birth among his de- 
scendants. They fix it from 98 to 102 years. He belonged to the Con- 
gregational Church and Society at the time of his death, having been 
@ communicant 44 years. He left, at his death, six children, 38 grand . 
children, 100 great grand children, and several children’s grand 
children. Mr. T., at the age of 16, Sia old French war, 
and lost his left arm by a bomb in;the storming Of Fort Henry by the 
French in 1757. He has received a penalty ever since, and was the 
last surviving f peg he who took past fn that war.* His grand- 
mother, Mrs. Houghton (her ma@iden name was Blackburn), 
was one of the asd whose lives were saved at the sinking of Port 
Royal,} in Jamaica, by an earthquake. She heard and felt the earth- 
qyake, and rushed to the door, and as the place sunk in the water she 

clung to the sill of the house, which separated from the building. 
She remained in the water three days and three nights, when a vessel 
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90 years of age. oe ee and a firm and majestic step. His 
countenance was bright and expressive, and according to our impressiens he was one of the 
best specimens of an old soldier we ever saw. He wes ealiinnly peso eh ebay oe by d 
"We used to look upon him with veneration, almost with awe, ass fare sight tn 
a@ live soldier of the French war. “Boren 
+ On the 7th of June [1 a tremen o puek Pvt B 

its foundations ; buried ni oe athe or the chs cole rea made a’ 

over the whole island. Northward of the town, above 1000 ae podbece Syre of “Fo thou. 
‘aand souls perished. In the space of three minu this beautiful town was shattered to 
ginces, and sunk. The thet at Sib, Satan took place about an hour after 11, A.M.—{Holmes’s 

: ; Coll Mss. Hist, Soc. iv. 923-230). 

One of our Dorchester people, people, iaalp i nr py buried in the ruins, as we 
Jenun Seton the Solloving snteseande toned. pg Repos an old manuscript ; 
viz.: ‘In 1692, Mrs. Mary Horton, widow of h Horton, be Bo was sunke in ye earth- 
ree Suns, web ed ve a clock at nune in 
692. Ye shove named person wa then 38 years of age fom March ye last pas’ "iia 
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passed by and she was taken on board. Her trunk of clothing floated 
within her reach and was saved. She afterwards lived at a tavern at 
Dorchester and waited upon passengers. Several years had elapsed 
when her husband entered the tavern to put up for the night. They 
immediately recognized each other, and the effect was such that they 
both fainted ; he having expected she was lost at the time of the 
earthquake, and she expected he was lost at sea, being gone a voyage 
at the time of the disaster. She died in 1708, at the advanced age of 
105 years.—(From the Franklin Mercury, printed at Greenfield, Mass., 
Oct. 25, 1836.) 


BRIEF MEMOIRS AND NOTICES OF PRINCE’S SUBSCRIBERS. 


(Continued from Vol. xviii. p. 389.) 


Mr. JACOB HURD, of Charlestown. 
Mr. JACOB HURD, Goldsmith (for six). 


John’ Hurd, of Boston, 1639, had a numerous family, as Savage 
records. Of these, Jacob,’ b. 10 Sept., 1644, removed to Charles- 
town, married Anna Wilson, 21 Dec., 1675, and had the following 
children: Jacob,* b, 21 Sept., 1676; Benjamin,® b. 31 Oct., 1678; 
Anna,’ b. 6 Apr., 1681, d. 28 June, 1681; Anna,* b. 8 Dec., 1682; 
John,* 14 May, 1685, d. 3 June, 1685 ; John,* 18 June, 1686 ; Joseph,’ 
18 Nov., 1688, d. 29 Oct., 1690; Nathaniel,’ b. 12 Feb., 1690, d. 12 
May, 1691; Ebenezer,’ 12 July, 1692, d. 20 July, 1692. Savage 
adds a dau. Elizabeth, b. 1699, but this was his son’s oldest child, as 
his own will was proved 14 Dec., 1696. 

Of these, Jacob,’ joiner, of Charlestown, m. Ist, Elizabeth Tufts, 
and had: Elizabeth,‘ b. 14 Apr., 1699, m. Thos, Welch ;; Anna,* b. 21 
Dec., 1700 ; Jacob,* b. 12 Feb., 1702-3 ; Mary,* b. 21 Feb., 1704-5, m. 
Ist, Samuel Underhay, 2d, Joseph Sweetser; Rebecca,* bapt. 30 
Mch., 1707, m. Jerahmeel Pierce; John,* bapt. 23 Jany., 1708-9 ; 
Sarah,* b. 3 Mch., 1710-11, d. 28 Sept., 1711; Sarah,* b. 30 Nov., 
1712 ; Merey,* b. 8 Mch., 1714-15, d. 30 Apr., 1721. 

This was no doubt the Subscriber. 

His wife d. 12 Oct., 1721, aged.47; he d. 23 Sept., 1749. 

Jacos* Hurd, goldsmith, of Boston, m. 20 May, 1725, Elizabeth 
Mason, and had: Jacob, b. 1 Mch., 1725-6; John, b. 9 Dec., 1727; 
Nathaniel, b. 1729; Elizabeth, b. 17 Mch., 1730-1; Prudence, b. and 
d, 11 Aug., 1782; Prudence, b. 25 Aug., 1733; Anne, b. 5 Apr., 
1735; Sarah, m. Thomas Walley as second wife; Benjamin ; Mary. 

Administration was granted 18 Aug., 1758, to his son John Hurd, 
of Boston (Jacob was then late of Roxbury), mentioning his widow 
and minor children Mary and Benjamin. This was no doubt the 
Subscriber. : 

Nathaniel Hurd, goldsmith and engraver, died 17 Dec., 1777, as 
appears by his tombstone in the Granary, aged 48. He probably 
never married. His will mentions brothers Jacob, of Halifax, John 
and Benjamin Hurd, sisters Walley, Hall and Elizabeth Henchman, 
sister Anne, wife of John Furnass, and her two children, John Ma- 
son F., to whom he made a gift of his tools, owing ‘‘ to the genius he 
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discovers for the business,’? &c., and Nathaniel Hurd Furnass, his 
namesake. 

He was one of the first engravers on copper, though not the first, 
as Savage says, and engraved the seal of Harvard College. In 1768, 
he engraved a portrait of Rev. Samuel Sewall. 

I have seen several book-plates engraved by him, and the Oliver 
coat of arms on a piece of silver stamped ‘‘ Hurd.”’ His engravings 
were very delicate and beautiful. 

The following inscriptions from the Granary yard are valuable evi- 
dences. ‘In memory of Mr. Benjamin Hurd, goldsmith, son of the 
late Capt. Jacob Hurd, who died at Roxbury, 2d day of June, 1781, 
aged 42 years, and is here interred. Also of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Daniel Henchman, Goldsmith, son of the late Rev*. Nathaniel Hench- 
man, of Lynn, who died 7th Jany., 1775, aged 44 years, and lies 
buried near this place.”” ‘‘To the memory of John Hurd, junr., an 
officer in the late Massa. Line of the Continental Army, Obit. 20th 
Aug.*, 1784, An®. wt. 24.”’ 

‘‘In memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Hurd, the amiable and virtuous 
Consort of John Hurd, Esq., who departed Life the 14th day of Novem- 
ber, 1779, Anno Atatis 48, very truly lamented by all her family and 
friends.”” ‘‘Joseph Hurd, son to Mr. Jacob and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hurd, aged 4 years, died Feby. y® Ist, 1747-8.” W. iH. W. 


The Rev. Mr. Jonn Avery, of Truro. 

He was the son of William Avery, of Dedham; by his second wife, 
Elizabeth White, and was born 26 Dec., 1685. Freeman (Hist. Cape 
Cod, ii. 557) says he died 23 Apr., 1754, after a pastorate of 44 years : 
being the first pastor ordained at that place. ‘‘ He was emphatically 
a good man, highly esteemed as a physician and greatly useful as a 
minister,’’ W. H. W. 


The Rev. Mr. Joux Wess. 

We find in the Boston Gazette for May 1, 1750, the following obi- 
tuary. ‘‘ On Friday, April 20, was decently interred the Body of that 
excellent Minister of Christ and Preacher of his pure Gospel, the Rev. 
Mr. John Webb, senior Pastor of the New North Church in this Town, 
who deceased in the evening after the 16th courant, of six days Fever, 
in the 63d year of his age. He was a son of Mr. John Webb, for- 
merly of Braintree, where he was born in Aug., 1687. Brought up 
in the Grammar school there, entered Harvard College in 1704, where 
he was blameless and studious; took his Ist degree in 1708, and his 
2d in 1711: about which time he began to preach to very good ac- 
ceptance. In 1714, he was chosen and ordained the Ist Pastor of the 
said New North Church, where he has been a burning and a shining 
light ever since, which has greatly increased under his lively ministry, 
and in whom they have highly rejoyc’d and been very happy. 

“In 1715, he married Mrs, Frances Bromfield, a Daughter of the 
late onourable Edward Bromfield, Esq., who died of the Small Pox 
in 1721, without oF ed In 1726, he married Mrs, Elizabeth Jack- 
son, a Daughter of the late Mr. Jonathan Jackson, of this town, who 


survives with a Son and Daughter.”’ 


Capt. Jonn Larrasesz, Lieutenant of Castle William. 


The following account is from the Boston News Letter, Feb. 25, 
1762. ‘On Feb. 11, died—Capt. John Larrabee, of his Majesty’s Cas- 
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tle William, about 76 years of age, who when he was very young 
entred into his Majesty’s service in that Garrison, and behaved so 
well, that he was soon taken notice of and gradually advanced: until 
41 years ago, he received his commission for commanding at the 
Castle under the late honourable Governor Dummer. He deservedly 
acquired and sustained the reputation of an officer honest, good and 
faithful... . . . He steadily discovered himself to be a regular and 
serious attender on the offices of Religion; kind to his Relatives, 
Priends and Acquaintances ; charitable and liberal to the Poor; a 
lover of good men; and benevolently humane and courteous to all 


about him.’’ W. H.W. 
' [See farther about Capt. Larrabee, Reg., vol. xvi. pp. 15, 60. ° 
Eprror.} 


———————t>2-> 


PAMILY OF NATHANIEL SPARHAWK OF CAMBRIDGE. 
[Communicated by Ws. S. ArriEtox, A-M.] 


Tae following extracts from the Register of the Church of Dedham, 
Essex, England, were copied in the Summer of 1862. 


1560—ffebruarij. ‘The 17 daye Lewes Sparhawke and Elizabeth Banig 
was maried, 
1561—July. The xxvi® daye Patienc Sparhauke the daughter of 
Lewes Sparhawcke was Paption’, 
1564—Julye. The second daye Nathaniell Sparhauke the sonn of 
Lewes Sparhauke was baptised. 
1571—December. The 26 daye Dannyell Sparhaucke the. sonn of 
Lewes & Margret was baptised. 
1587—Nouember. The 14 daye Daniell the sonne of Samuell Spar- 
hauke was baptised. 
1592—-December. John Sparhauke the sonn of Samuell was baptised 
the fythe daye. 
1595—Nouember. Lewes Sparhauke the sonne of Samuell was bap- 
tised the 9 daye. 
1598—ffebruari. Nathaniell Sparhauke the sonne. of Samuell was 
baptised the 16, daye. 
1600—ffebruarii. Mary Sparhanke the daughter of Samuell was 
baptised the first daye. 
1602—May. Edward the sonne [of] Samuell Sparhawke was baptis- 
ed the 22 daye. 
1604—-Marche, Beniamin the sonne of Samuell Sparhauke was bap- 
tised 6. 
1561—December. The second daye Clement Sparhauke the daughter 
of Lewes Sparhauke was buryed. 
1562—Aprill. The last daye Elizabeth Sparhauke the wife of Lewes 
Sparhauke was buryed. t 
1598—July. Margeret Sparhawke was buried)the 10 of this month. 
The entries of marriages and burials 1613-41 are missing. 
Nathaniel Sparhawk, in 1598, was a, i A t 
to this country. The baptism of his father uel is not. found, but 
Vou XIX 11* 
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he may be presumed son of Lewis, who had, I hope, had a wife before 
marrying Elizabeth Bayning. Nathaniel settled in Cambridge in 
1638, bringing with him wife Mary, and probably children, Nathaniel, 
Anne, Mary and Esther. John, who died at Cambridge 21 Sept., 
1644, is also more likely to have been his son than his elder brother. 
He had here, Samuel, born 27 Oct., 1688, died 13 Oct., 1689. His 
wife died 25 Jan., 1644, and he soon married Katharine ——, by whom 
he had Ruth, born 12 April, died 9 May, 1645 ; and Elizabeth. 

Mr. Nathani. Sparhauke was freeman 23 May, 1639, was a Deacon of 
the church of Cambridge, and a Deputy to the General Court 1642-47, 
by which he was often appointed on committees of important business. 
In May, 1645, he was one of ‘‘a comittee to consider of some way 
whéreby y* negative vote may be tempered, y' justice may have free 
passage.”’ He died 28 June, 1647, and his wife 5 July of the same year. 
= — is recorded as indebted to John Sparauhauke at Copell, in 

and. 

is daughter Anne married John Cooper, who undoubtedly came 

from Dedham, with his mother and step father Gregory Stone and 
family. The names of Cooper and Stone are both found on the regis- 
ter of Dedham, where John, son of Simon Cooper, was baptized 14 
March, 1618. He died 22 Aug., 1691, in his seventy-fourth year, 
and his widow soon married James Converse, of Woburn. She had 
several children by her first husband. 

Esther Sparhawk married? May, 1668, Samuel Adams, of Chelms- 
ford. Joseph and Benjamin were her only children living in 1693. 

Elizabeth died unm. 9 Nov., 1692, aged about 47 years. 

Nathaniel* Sparhawk, the only surviving son, married 3 Oct., 1649, 
Patience, dau. of Rev. Samuel Newman, and had : 

Nathaniel, b. 3 Nov., 1650, d. 12 Feb., 1651. 

Mary, m. 8 Oct., 1673, William Barrett. 

Sybell, b. about 1655, m. 22 July, 1679, Jonathan Avery, and 
secondly Rev. Michael Wigglesworth. 

Esther, Samuel, Nathaniel. 

John, H. C. 1689, minister at Bristol, ancestor of the second Sir 
Wm. Pepperell, d. 29 April, 1718. 

He died in January, 1687. 

.Samuel® Sparhawk, born about 1664, freeman 1690, married Sarah, 
dau. of Rev. Joseph Whiting, of Lynn, had : 

Samuel; Sarah, b. 22 Dec., 1700, d. 9 Oct., 1701; John, b. 12 
June, 1702, H. ©. 1723, d. 1747; Simon, b. 80 Nov., 1704, 
prob. d. y.; Thomas, b. 25 May, 1706, m. 14 Jan., 1731, Mary, 
dau. of Nath’. (?) Oliver; Joseph, b. 2 April, 1708, 

He died 2 Nov., 1718, and his widow 8 Dec., 1752, in her 85" year. 

Nathaniel® Sparhawk, born 29 Oct., 1667, freeman 1690, married 
Abigail, dau. of Simon Gates, had : 

Nathaniel, H. 0. 1715, 4. 1732; Noah, b. 12 Feb., 1697, d. 4 
Feb., 1749; Abigail, b. 21 Jan., 1710; and probably more 
children. 

He died 8 Nov., 1784. 

I add, in a tabular form, the ancestry of Dorothy Merriam, who 
married Joseph Adams, of Concord (Register, vol. xviii. p. 244), 
showing her connection with the Sparhawks and several other fami- 
lies, It may be interesting to some, beside her own descendants. 
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LETTERS OF GOV. JONATHAN BELCHER TO CAPT. BEN- 
JAMIN LARRABEE—1731-1740. 


[Witu1am Larrasee (written ‘“‘Leraby”’ on the Malden records 
was married by Mr. Richard Bellingham, in Nov., 1655, to Elizabe 
Felt, perhaps daughter of George Felt (born in 1600), who as early as 
1640 “lived in a stone garrison at Broad Cove,’’ in North Yarmouth, 
Maine, “‘ on land which he purchased of John Phillips, a Welchman, 
who had probably before occupied it, and which in 1643 he repur- 
chased of an agent of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Proprietor of Maine. 
Here he reared a family. He had two sons: George, killed by the 
Indians on Munjoy’s Island, 1676 ; and Moses, born in the year 1650, 
and living at Chelsea in 1733. George Felt, Sen. died at Malden after 
1688.’’ So says Shepiey, in his Historical Notices of the Church and 
of the Town of North Yarmouth. 

What became of William Larrabee, of Malden, or his wife, we 
know not. There was a Stephen Larrabee who had wife “‘Izebel” 
and two children, born in Malden, viz.: Abigail, in Sept., 1694, and 
Benjamin, Feb. 11, 1696-7, Possibly, Stephen may have been a son 
of William. We have no evidence of it, however. In the History of 
North Yarmouth (Maine Hist.Coll. vol. ii. p. 173), it is stated, that 
Feb. 24, 1685, land was ted to the settlers. Among the names 
mentioned are those of William, Samuel, Isaac and Benjamin Larrabee. 
It is possible that William, of Malden, is the one above mentioned 
and that the four were brothers. If so, William probably returned 
to Malden, where George Felt, senior, his supposed father-in-law, died. 
There was a William Larrabee, of Malden, made freeman, March 22, 


1689-90. Was'this the William who matried Elizabeth Felt, as Mr. _ 


Sav. has it? Willis, in his History of Portland, ii. 27, 299, states; 
that Benjamin Larrabee, the companion of Major Moody, and the 
second in command at the fort at Casco, was born in 1666, and died 
in 1733, aged 67. ‘‘ His father’’ (whom Savage calls Isaac) ‘‘ was 
one of the early settlers of North Yarmouth, who, with others of the 
name, having been driven by the war of 1688 from that place, re- 
moved to Lynn. Some of the family returned and occupied their 
former possessions, where their posterity still remain.’’? This Benja- 
min the second, married Deborah, dau. of John Ingersoll, and had 
also, brothers Samuel and Thomas. Benjamin, the third, son of 
Benjamin and Deborah, was probably the one to whom the following 
letters were written. He was born in 1700; married Amy Pride of 
Back Cove, about 1780, and had a sister Elizabeth who m. Joshua 
Cromwell. Benjamin and Amy (Pride) Larrabee had Elizabeth, who m. 
John Webb in 1753, and died in 1827, aged 95; Benjamin, b. 1735, 
died in 1809 ; Mary, b. 1787, m. Thomas Tuckfield; John; Abigail, 
b. 1747, living in 1833, unmd.; Anna, b. 1751, m. David Ross; Sarah, 
unmd.; Wilkam, died young. Willis’s Portland, ii. 298.—Eprror. ] 


Smr,—Upon a Representation laid before me of the great Advan 
it would be to His Majesty’s Service and Honour, and to the Benefit 
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of His People in this Province, That there be a fair and good Com- 
munication among the Frontier Towns of this Province, and that the 
Gent” concerned in the Lands in and about Brunswick had some time 
before the War cut a Road the greatest part of the Way from Brunswic 
to North Yarmouth and which by the Interruption of the late War with 
the Indians is overgrown—as I therefore Judge it would be for the 
Publick Service to have this Road well cleared, It is my Order, That 
you employ the People under your Command,(this Winter) to open 
the Communication betwixt the said Towns in the best manner you 
can, for the future Safety and Encouragement of the Inhabitants in 
Case of any Rupture thereafter with the Indians, and the Gent* con- 
cerned with the Lands there will furnish Liquor &c. for the better 
comfort of the Soldiers in their Service.—Given under my Hand at 
Boston, Nov. 25", 1781. JONATHAN BELCHER. 


To Cap‘ Benj* Larrabee, of Fort George, Brunswick. 


Cap* Larrasez,—I rec* yours of 16 Janu* p* Mr. Cutter, and altho’ 
there is a Report at present of a Likelyhood of Peace at Home, yet as 
it’s uncertain you must not leave your Post, nor suffer any Officer or 
Soldier to be Absent from Fort George, without my Special Leave, and 
keep a good Guard, that you mayn’t at any time fall under any Sur- 
prize. 

As to what you Saw in the Print about the Establishment it was a 
Mistake, and your Number of Officers and men is just the Same as it 
formerly was. 

I am told the Indians are often made drunk with Rum at Brans- 
wick. As there is no Truck house, I hope neither you, nor any of 
your Officers Supply them with Rum. I would have you inquire into 
this Matter and draw a Memorial to the Gov": of the mischiefs attend- 
ing Selling Rum in Quantities to the Indians, and let it be Sign’d by 
yourself and Officers of the Repairs wanting to the Fort, and of the 
Small number of Men, and let me have these memorials as Soon as 
‘possible. I am, your Ready Friend, 


JONATHAN BELCHER. 
Boston, Feb. 11, 1733-4. 


Cap‘ Larrasgz,—I rec’ yours of 6: March, with the Memorials, 
which shall be laid before the General Assembly at the first conveni- 
ent opportunity, and I shall move to them to increase the Number of 
your men. I have at no time heard you taxed with letting the In- 
dians have Rum, and wish there could be a proper Proof made on 
those that do it. It is a vile, wicked Trade, and I’m afraid will pro- 
duce fatal Consequences, unless it can be Stopt. 

It is yet uncertain as to War or Peace; but the Latter Seems at 
present most likely. I am your Ready Friend, 

Boston, April 10: 1734. JonaTHAN Bzcner. 


Mrs. Beicher thanks you for the Sables, as I do for the Cannoo ; 
you must remember me for a fresh supply of Wood. 


Cap' Larrasez,—By the latest advices from England, I am not 
altogether without my fears of War. It is therefore my Order, that 
ou keep your Officers and Men well to their Duty in the Garrison ; 
et them watch and ward with good Caution, and yet carry it pru- 
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dently to the Indians, that they may not be disgusted, and you may 
assure them, the Articles of Peace shall be punctually observed on 
the part of this Government. I would not have you leave the Garri- 
son, till the next Trip Sanders makes after this, when you may come 
to town. I am Sir, your = Friend, 

0 


NATHAN BELcuer. 
April 14, 1735. 


Cap Larrasge,—I have yours of the 4" Ins‘; the wood you men- 
tion came p* Sanders in Nov" last and was good.—I thank your Care 
about it. I dont remember Saunders said any thing to your prejudice 
as to any delay or any thing else, 

I would fain have all the Officers of the Government as friendly and 
easy among themselves as the Governor is to them all.—You must 
make me a very Particular Return to the Inclosed Warrant. 

Sir, your Ready Friend, 
JonaTHaN BEvcuer. 
Boston, March 31, 1740. 


Cap‘ Larrasgz,—I have yours of 7 Currant, p’ Sanders, and observe 
its Contents.—By an Express, I lately sent as far as Georges and is 
returned, I find the Indians are well inclined to keep the Peace, altho’ 
the French had been tampering with them to come into a Warr, and I 
doubt not but you will have them at the Fort as usual, and you must 
always treat them kindly and do what you can at all times to protect 
and incourage the new Settlem* about you. 

Sir, your mony Friend, 
ONATHAN BELoner, 
Boston, July 29, 1740. 


Cap‘ Larraper,—I rec* yours of 21* July, while I was at New 
Hampshire. Four of the Penobscots are now here, and returning 
with Sanders; as there is no French War at present, they’ll doubt-. 
less be quiet, but you may depend they stand ready for Mischief upon 
the first News of a Rupture with France, you must therefore be always 
well upon your Guard, treat them justly and honestly, but dont have 
too. much Confidence in them. 

When you come hither, you shall have a Warrant for David Ser- 
geant to be your Gunner. 

Protect and incourage the Settlements about you all you can; and 
when you gain any material Intelligence let me hear from you. 

I am, Sir, Your mx Friend, 
ONATHAN BELcHeEr. 

Boston, Sept. 1", 1740. 


Cap‘ Larraser,—I have yours of 36" Sep’. Your may come up at 
the time you desire, tho’ I think you had better stay till the Sitting 
of the Gen" Court, which will not be till towards Dec., and in the 
mean time I would have you endeavour all you can to detect the 
Rogueries and Abuses of the Private Traders about your Fort, and get 
what Affidavits you can about it, that effectual care may be taken to 
put an end to it. I am, Sir, your Ready Friend, 

JonaTHaN Be.cuer. 


Boston, Oct. 10, 1740. 
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HANSARD KNOLLYS, AND HIS LETTER OF PUBLIC 
ASSURANCE.—1639. 


[Hansarp Knottys was born in Chalkwell, Lincolnshire, about the 
year 1598. When he left the university at Cambridge, where he 
raduated, he was chosen master of the ‘‘ free school” at Gains- 
borough, * in his native county. In June, 1629, he was ordained by 
the Bishop of Peterborough, first deacon, and then presbyter, soon 
after which the Bishop of Lincoln presented him to the living of Hum- 
berstone, in Leicestershire, which he held only two or three years, 
‘when, having conscientious scruples in regard to a conformity to the 
Church of England, he resigned his living into the bishop’s hands. 
About the year 1636 he left that church and joined himself to the 
Nonconformists. Being followed by persecution wherever he went, 
in his native country, he sought shelter in New England, and arrived 
in Boston in 1638. He sympathized with Rev. John Wheelwright in 
his religious doctrines—was accused in Boston of having Antinomian 
views, and subsequently went to Dover, N. H., where he preached 
four years. Being recalled.to England by his aged father, he arrived 
safely in London, Dec. 24, 1641. He taught a few scholars in his 
own house upon Great Tower hill, till he was chosen master of the 
free school in St. Mary Axe. There, in the course of one year he 
had no less than one hundred and fifty-six scholars. He quit the busi- 
ness of a teacher ; entered the parliament army and preached to the 
soldiers, but soon left the army and returned to London. He preached 
in Suffolk, where he met with renewed persecutions—was imprisoned 
in Newgate eighteen weeks—removed into different parts of England 
and Wales, went to Holland, from thence to Germany, and back again 
to Rotterdam, from whence he returned to London; was again en- 
gaged in preaching and teaching school, and died after a short illness, 
ept. 19, 1691, in the 93d year of his age. 

His wife died April 13, 1671, and afterwards his‘only son. The re- 
mains of Mr. Knollys were interred in Bunhill Fields. Rev. Thomas 
Harrison published a sermon upon his death, and the Rev. Benjamin 
Keach an elegy on the same occasion. Mr. Knollys published several 
works, the titles of which, twelve in number, are specified in Brook’s 
Lives of the Puritans, and Wilson’s History and Antiquities of Dissenting 
Churches. Some account of the Life of Knollys, written with his own 
hand, to the year 1672, as also, his Last Legacy to the Church, was 
published after his decease. 

Gov. Winthrop calls Knollys “‘ a weak minister,” ‘‘ an unclean per- 

_ son,” &c. It is not in our power, of course, to disprove these allega- 
tions. We have no doubt, however, that Winthrop was strongly preju- 

diced against this ‘‘ preacher of antinomanism so called,’’ and it may 

magnified his failings. The presiding public functionaries did not like 





* This school was founded by Queen Elizabeth, who of her 
wo te a ae ae ES pe eee 
Carlisle’s Endowed Grammar Schools ix Bagland and ‘ales, Vol. i. 797. 
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to be thwarted in their plans, or disturbed, in the least, in their schemes 
of policy. Opposition to their measures would naturally at once be 
frowned upon. True, Knollys, by letter at least, maligned the gov- 
ernment, but ‘‘ he afterwards made an ingenuous and satisfactory con- 
fession.”” Let it also be remembered, that he arrived at Boston, ‘‘a 
persecuted fugitive, in a state of utter destitution. He had sacrificed 
every thing for conscience sake. His child had died on the passage. 
His wife’s money was all expended.” ‘‘ Few living men now would 
blame him for writing sharply to his friends of the oppressive system 
under which he suffered on his first coming here.’’ Besides, some of 
the charges brought against him were undoubtedly untrue. His ene- 
mies would not be expected to speak of his virtues, and we know that 
small faults or suspicions of failings even, passing through malicious 
channels, are often swollen into the deepest of sins. We are aware 
that our opinion in regard to the merits or demerits of this noted man 
will have but little weight. One who esteemed him says :—‘‘ He 
bore his sufferings with the greatest courage and cheerfulness ; and 
behaved with meekness towards his enemies. In the whole of his 
life he exhibited a bright pattern of Christian piety. He did not con- 
fine his affections to Christians of his own party, but loved the image 
of God wherever he saw it. And so circumspect was he in the whole 
of his behaviour as to command the reverence of those who were ene- 
mies to his principles.”’ 

See Bro ok’s Lives of the Puritans, iii. 491; Wilson’s History and 

an of Dissenting Churches (which contains also a portrait of 

ys), ii. 571; Crosby’s English Baptists, i. 334; Harrison’s 

Sermon on the Death of Knollys ; Eliot’s Dictionary ; Drake’s History 
of Boston, pp. 220, 242, 254, 256, 378; Sprague’s ‘Annals of the Ame- 
rican Pulpit, Vol. vi. Baptist. 

The following ‘letter of Public Assurance,” as it is termed, 
was copied from the first volume of Suffolk Registry of Deeds. It is 
without signature. Epzrror. | 


Wheras, Mr. Hansard Knolles, of Dover, vpon 

Massa. Pascay., hauinge, by letters into England greatly 

11: 29: 1639. Scandelized y* Church and Civill State of this Juris- 
diction, and beinge vpon better consideration brought 

to see the greatnesse.of his offence and there vpon hath oft and earn- 
estly craued Libertye that he might come to giue Publq. satisfaction : * 





** At his first coming hither Winthrop (see Savage’s edition of Win 
ag he wrote » loti to hs his friends in 


ths copy of ia letter sent over to our 

f,and, being brought to a ge Winton consaderation 

experience, he saw the wrong pad dene un, se wns Coty hameO De 1 S08 wee 

eaurercns to Gat eBeet, and Casteed © onl) condnat, ae might come into the bay to 

give satisfaction, etc. for he could have no rest in his spirit until, etc.” [Winthrop 

that Mr. Knollys was denied a residence in the Massachusetts on 

account of his being found in . 

senate, Wneee oennmany he came over from England; that he went to Pascataq 
here he began to preach, but Mr. Burdett, their governor and preacher, ‘ 

him; eee to Acomenticus, and there gathered a church of which he became 
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I haue thonght fit, by the advise and consent of the rest of the Coun- 
cell, to graunt him these letters of Publq. Assurance: by w™ he 
shalbe in peace and saftye win this Jurisdiction, duringe the time 
of his cominge, stayinge, and returninge, free from any arest.ore other 
molestation, by, ore from, any Auth. heere, he demeaninge himselfe 
well, accordinge to the order of such Publq, Ass®. p*vided, that he 
shall not staye win this Jurisdiction aboue tenn dayes, after notice. 

inen him by the Governo', Depty Gov‘., this Assurance to be in 

ree till the ende of the thirde month next, and noe longer. 

To. all Publig. Officers 

and others within this 

Jurisdiction whom this 

may concerne. 


PETITION OF THE NATIVE AMERICANS RESIDING IN 
LONDON, TO. HIS. MAJESTY GEORGE III., IN. 1774, 


[Communicated by JerEMIan CorBuRN.] 


Tue bills alluded to in. this petition, were the last of the series:of © 
those acts of the British Parliament which produced a crisis,.and' 
were the immediate cause of the Revolutionary War. 


To the King’s Most Excelient Majesty :— 

The Petition of several natives.of America, most humbly sheweth :— 

That your petitioners, being your Majesty’s most fai subjects; . 
are obliged to implore your gracious interposition, to protect them: in. 
the enjoyment of those privileges which are the right of all your people.. 
Your Majesty’s petitioners have already seen, with unspeakable grief, 
their earnest prayers rejected, and heavy. penalties inflicted, even on 
the innocent among their countrymen, to the subversion of every prin- 
ciple of justice, without their being heard. By this alarming proce- 
dure all property was rendered insecure ; and they now see, in two 
bills (for altering the government of the Massachusetts-Bay, and the 
impartial administration of justice there), the intended subversion of 
the two a et objects of civil society and constitutional protec- 
tion, to wit, liberty and life. 

Your petitioners most humbly represent to your Majesty, that to 
destroy or assume their chartered rights, without a full and fair hear- 
ing, with legal proof of forfeiture, and the abrogating of their most 
valuable laws, which had duly received the solemn confirmation of 
your Majesty’s royal predecessors, and were thence deemed. unchange- 
able without the consent of the people, is such a proceeding ag ren- 
ders the enjoyment of every privilege they possess totally uncertain 
and precarious, 





He wrote also a etter to the same effect to 
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134 Rev. John Barnard. 


That an exemption of the soldiery from being tried in the Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, for murder, or other felony committed upon your Ma- 
jesty’s liege subjects there, is such an incouragement to licentious- 
ness and incentive to outrage, as must subject your Majesty’s liege 
perme to continued danger. Your petitioners and their countrymen 

ave been ever most zealously attached to your Majesty’s person and 
family. It is therefore with inexpressible affliction that they see an 
attempt, in these proceedings against them, to change the principle 
of obedience to government, from the love of the subject towards 
their sovereign, founded on the opinion of his wisdom, justice and 
benevolence, into the dread of absolute power, and laws of extreme 
rigour, insupportable to a free people. 

Should the bills abovementioned receive your royal sanction, your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects will be overwhelmed with grief and despair. 

It is therefore our most earnest prayer, that your Majesty will be 
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graciously pleased to suspend your royal assent to the said bills. 


And your petitioners, &c. 
Stephen Sayre, 
William Lee, 
Arthur Lee, 
Edmund Jenings, 
Joshua Johnson, 
Daniel Bowley, 

Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Busten, 
Edward Bancroft, 
Thomas Bromfield, 
John Boylston, 
John Ellis, 

John Williams, 
John Alloyne, 
William Heyward, 


‘William H. Gibbs, 
William Blake, 
Isaac Motte, 
Henry Laurens, 
Thomas Pinckney, 
John F. Grimké, 


* Jacob Read, 


Philip Neyle, 

Edward Fenwicke, 
Edward Fenwicke, Jr. 
John Peronneau, 
William Middleton, 
William Middleton, Jr. 
Ralph Izard, 

Ralph Izard, Jr. 





[Sixteen of the signers were from South Carolina, six from Massa- 
chusetts, six from Virginia, and two from Pennsylvania, all of whom, 
with but a single exception, remained true to their principles, and 
were active in the service of their country, throughout the whole of 
the Revolutionary War. | 


Rev. Joun Barnarp (vol. xviii. p. 386).—Good aceounts of him 
will be found in the biographical dictionaries of Eliot and Allen- 
The latter (3d ed. pp. 63-4,) devotes more than two columns to him, 
giving @ list of his principal productions. His works in Harvard 

ollege library fill more than half a page of the printed catalogue. 


His adopted son and heir, Dr. John Barnard Swett, dson of 
Joseph Swett, referred to on p. 387, was the father of Col. Samuel 
Swett (anfe vi. 58), a valued correspondent of the Register, now liv- 
ing in Boston, at an advanced age, who is the author of a mee of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, and eer works. Ool. Swett graduated at 
Harvard College in 1800. J. D. 





Letter from John Hancock. 


LETTER FROM JOHN HANCOCK TO DOROTHY QUINCY, 
1775, 


[Tus letter was written by Mr. Hancock, the year previous to his 
marriage to Miss Dorothy Quincy. He was on his way to Philadel- 
phia, where he was chosen President of the Continental Congress, 
May 24th. ] 


New York, Sabbath Evening, May 7, 1775. 
My Dear Dotty, 

I arriv’d well, tho’ Fatigu’d, at King’s Bridge at Fifty minutes 
after Two o’clock yesterday, where I found the Delegates of Massa- 
chusetts and Connect‘ with a number of Gentlemen from New York, 
and a Guard of the Troop. I Din’d and then Set out in Procession for 
New York, the Carriage of your humble servant, of course, being 
first in the Procession. When we Arriv’d within three miles of the 
City we were met by the Grenadier Company and Regiment of the 
City Militia under Arms, Gentlemen in Carria and on Horseback, 
and many thousand of Persons on Foot ; the Roads fill’d with people, 
and the greatest Cloud of Dust I ever saw. In this Situation we 
Enter’d the City, and passing thro’ the Principal Streets of New York 
amidst the Acclamations of Thousands, we were Set Down at Mr. 
Francis’s. After Entering the House, three Huzzas were Given, and 
the People by Degrees Dispers’d. When I Got within a mile of the 
City, my Carriage was Stopt, and Persons Approaching, with proper 
Harnesses insisted upon Taking out my Horses and Dragging me into 
and through the City, a Circumstance I would not have had Taken 
place upon any Consideration, not being fond of such Parade. I 
' Beg’d and Intreated that they would Suspend the Design, and ask’d 
it as a favour, and the Matter Subsided, but when I. Got to the En- 
trance of the City and the Numbers of Spectators increas’d to perhaps 
seven Thousand or more, they Declar’d they. would have t 
Horses ont, and would Drag me themselves, thro’ the City. I Re- 
peated my Request, that they would so far oblige me as not to Insist 
upon it; they would not Hearken, and I was obliged to Apply to the 
Leading Gentlemen in the procession to intercede with them not to 
carry their Designs into Execution, as it was very Disagreeable to 
me. They were at last prevailed upon, and I proceeded. I was 
much Oblig’d to them for their good wishes and Opinion ; in short, no 
Person could possibly be more Notic’d than myself. After having Rode 
80 fast and so many Miles you may well think I was much Fatigu’d, but 
no sooner had I got into the Room of the House, we were Visited b. 
a great number of Gentlemen of the first Character in the City, whic 
took up the Evening. About 10 o’clock I sat down to a Supper of 
Fried Oysters, &c., and at 11 o’clock went to Capt. Sears’s (the 
King here) and Lodg’d. Arose at 5 o’clock, went to the House first 
mention’d, Breakfasted, Dress’d, and went to Meeting, where I heard 
a most excellent Sermon by Mr. we Returned to the same 
House, a most Elegant Dinner provided, went.to Meeting, heard Dr. 
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Rogers, a fine preacher. To morrow Morning, pro to Cross the 
Ferry. We are to have a large Guard in several Boats, and a num- 
ber of the City gentlemen will attend us over. I cant think they 
will dare to attack us. The Grenadier Company of the City is to Con- 
tinue under Arms during our Stay here, and we have a Guard of 
them Night and Day at our Doors. This is a sad Mortification to 
the Tories. Things look well here. 

I Beg you will writeme. Do acquaint me [with] every Circumstance 
Relative to the Dear Aunt of mine. Write lengthy and often. Mr. 
Nath" Barrett and Mr. Breck are here. People move slowly out, 
they tell me, from Boston. My best Respects to Mr. and Mrs. Burr. 
My poor Face and Eyes are in a most Shocking Situation, burnt up 
and much Swell’d, and a little painfull. I dont know how to Manage 
with it. Is your Father out? As soon as you know, do acquaint 
me, and Send me the Letter, and I will then write him. Pray let me 
hear from you, by every Post. God Bless you, My D* Girl, and be- 
lieve me most sincerely, Yours most Affectionately, 


Joun Hancock. 
Superscribed— 
For, Miss Dorothy Quincy, 
At the House of Thaddeus Burr, Esq. 
In Fairfield. 





LIST OF AMERICAN PRISONERS COMMITTED TO OLD MILL 
PRISON, ENGLAND, DURING THE WAR. 


[Communicated by JenEmIAn CoLBURN.] 
Continued from page 75. 


Brig Fancy, taken August, 1777, ctew committed 1777.—Capt. 
John Lee, escaped; Dan’l Lane, exchanged; John Beckford, Wm. 
White, Newbury, eget Robert Stephenson, Joseph Barker, Wm. 
Pickett, Thomas Meek, James Valentine, Francis Salter, And. Sly- 
field, Rob‘ Swan, John Swan, escaped; Wm. Laskey, John Lio, Wm, 
Cole, James Cox, Sam’! Cox, Michael Frefice, Jacob Mews € Sam’! 
Hawley, Sam’! Beal, Thos. Horton, Jona. Bartlet, Edmund Bowden, 
John Adams, Robt Brown, Nicholas Thom, Robt Peirce, Sam’] Whit- 
rong, Benj: Marston, Skillings Brooks, Nicholas Gurler, Richard Gause, 
John L. Craw, Omsar Bartlett, exchanged; Elias Hart, Marblehead, 
died ; Sam’! Treadwell, Nath’] Jones, Sam’! Larkman, Wm. Longfellow, 
Adam Choate, Dan’l Goodhew, exchanged; John Fowler, Charles 
Barnes, died. John Fisher, escaped; Samuel Harris, Jpswich, re- 
mains. Alex. Barter, Luke Larkman, exchanged; Israel Matthews, 
England, a pink William Skinner, igo og: escaped ;. Martin 
Shaw, Ireland, exchanged; Wm. Linn, , exchanged; Thos. 
Salter, Frenchman’s Bay, exchanged. 

A Letter Marque taken May 24, 1777, two of the crew committed. 
George Rolls, escaped ; George Watkins, Virginia, yrs 

Schooner Hawkes’ Prize, taken 1777 ; Benj. Leach, Abiel Lee, Thos. 
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Knowlton, Manchester, exchanged; Moses Stacey, Thos. Widger, 
Marblehead, exchanged ; Amherst Waite, Newbury. 

Brig Lexington, taken Sept. 19, 1777, crew committed 1777.—Capt. 
Henry Johnson, escaped, Boston; David Welsh, Ancher W. Kirk, 
John Kennedy, Thos. Colston, John Howard, Robert Ford, James 
Hayes, Joshua Barry, Joseph Colston, Thos. Welch, Nicholas Sheals, 
Thos. Marlin, Matthew Branham, escaped ; John Hopes, Wm, Lee, 
Wm. Kelly, Philip McCocklin, Thos. Bradley, James Dick, Jreland, 
exchanged; Aaron Gugley, Andrew Grois, James Shields, Daniel 
Fagen, Francis Colburn, David Clark, escaped ; Jacob Crawford, John 
Harvey, Henry Buckley, Philadelphia, exchanged ; George Thayer, 
Providenc e, exchanged ; Richard Deal, escaped; Henry Lawrence, 
Virginia, exchanged ; Joshua Kingingrow, died; John Stewart, Jre- 
land, escaped; John Shester, exchanged; Thos. Lyon, Matthew 
Clear, John Widow, Sam’! Williams, John Davis, Joseph Hall, Benj. 
Richards, Edw. Hart, England, escaped ; Samuel Hubbell, Connecticut, 
remains ; George Morrison, Maryland, escaped. 

Schooner Warren, taken Dec. 27, 1777, crew committed 4th June, 
1778.—Capt. John Ravell, John Jones, Wm. Bright, Richard Crispin, 
Sam’! Knapp, John Underwood, escaped ; Benj. Beckett, Thos. Man- 
ning, died ; Samuel Foot, John Batton, Wm. Smith; Jona. Lander, 
Joseph Lambert, Stephen Waters, Jona. Archer, Isaiah Jordan, Clif 
ford Crowningshield, Edward Hulin, Thos. Mashury, Sam’! Townsend, 
Daniel Chubb, Nathaniel Ward, John Batton, Jr., Thomas Stevens, 
Wm. Archer, Peter Harris, Salem, exchanged ; Benj. Chipman, Bev- 
erly, escaped ; John Cushing, Haverhill, exchanged ; Eben Bosworth, 
Bristol, exchanged ; Sampson Simms, Warren, escaped ; Thos. Austin, 
Wm. Clark, Preserved Sissal, exchanged ; Sam’! Harris, Rhode Island, 
escaped ; Wm. Hall, Philadelphia, escaped ; Peter Mercey, remains ; 
John Phillips, France, escaped ; Joseph Ingersol, Cape Ann, escaped ; 
Robert McGlary, Boston, escaped ; Ezekiel Casey, Carolina, escaped. 

Black Snake, taken in the West Indies, Aug., 1777, part of the 
crew committed 1777.—Capt. Wm. Le’Craw, Marblehead, escaped ; 
John Wheeler, Rhode Island, escaped; John Buckley, Maryland, 
exchanged. 

Trepanned by an English Smuggler in France. John Burrell, Eng- 
land, escaped ; Wm. Morris, Boston, escaped. 

Ranger’s Prize, taken in West Indies, Feb. 23, 1778, committed 
Aug. 13, 1778 ; Charles Foster Sherman, Rhode Island; exchanged. 

Schooner True Blue, taken Jan., 1778 ; only the captain committed, 
1778.—Faunel Jones, Marblehead, exchanged. 

Musqueto’s Tender, taken in West Indies, 1778, one of the crew 
committed.—Wm. Dalton, St. Mathias, escaped. 

Sloop Hawk, taken in West Indies, April 13, 1778, crew commit- . 
ted Oct. 16.—John Pickworth, escaped ; John Haynes, escaped ; 
John Dedham, Salem, remains ; Thomas English, John Foye, Boston, 
died ; Woodward Abraham, Charlestown, New England, exchanged. 

Sloop Lucretia, taken July 3, 1778, part of crew committed 1778.— 
James Horton, Casco Bay, exchanged ; Samuel Lewis, Boston, escaped. 

Brig Booty, taken Aug. 11, 1778, committed March 22, 1779.— 
Thos. Watkins, Maryland, escaped; Isaac Barren, Chelmsford, re- 
mains. 

America’s Prize, taken Nov. 19, 1778, committed 22d March, 1779. 

Vou XIX 12* 
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—Richard Neagles, Francis Meservey, George Pike, Phil. Trask, John 
Lapthorn, ran away ; Thomas Collier, Marblehead, exchanged. 

aken in a Letter of Marque and committed. James Hays, Jre- 
land, ran away. 

Ship Alliance’s Prize, taken 1779, crew committed March 22,1779.— 
John Patton, Daniel Nickerson, John Dalton, Wm. Neal, Ireland, ran 
away; Zac. Bassett, Milton, remains; David How, Scotland, ran 
away; Abram Symonds, Rhode Island, ran away; John Adams, Eng- 
land, ran away. 

Ship Effingham, taken Jan. 21, 1779, part of the crew committed 10th 
May, 1779.—Isaac Hilton, Casco Bay, exchanged; Benj. Sawley, Fal- 
mouth, remains ; Lott Gage, remains; Wm. Lumber, Cape Cod, ran 
away. 

Brig Phenix, taken Feb. 12, part of the crew committed 10th May, 
1779.—Richard Tucker, Wm. Widger, Wm. Triffey, John Wills, re- 
main; Charles Grant, Thomas Snow, Christopher Bubler, Richard 
Skinner, Sylvester Stevens, of Marblehead, ran away. 

Schooner Hawk, taken 1779, part of the crew committed 10th May, 
1779.—Capt. John Calfe, John Knight, Newbury, ran away. 

Sloop Providence’s Prize, taken and committed 10th Miy-—Tatna 
Adams, Bosion, ran away. 

Ship General Sullivan’s Prize, taken 9th Jan., committed 3d July, 
1779.—Wm., Broughton, John Sewards, Jas. Cotton, remain; Levi 
Pickering, Joseph Mead, Richmond Black, Portsmouth, exchanged ; 
Scipio Gray, Boston, Phillip Poor, Ireland. 

ip Mart’s Prize, taken June 10th, 1778, one of the crew commit- 
ted July 3, 1779.—Benj. Stutson, Cohasset, remains. 

Royal Lewis, taken 12th Nov., 1778, committed July 3, 1779.— 
Benj. Hunt, Braintree, remains. 

Schooner Mariana, taken June 22, 1779, crew committed July 28, 
1779.—Richard Drummond, Joshua Lawrence, entered ; Seven White, 
Robert Jarvis, Virginia, remain; Jos. North, Bermuda, remains ; 
John Burdo, John Baptist Laramon, France, remain. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Prize, taken in June, part of the crew committed 
July 28, 1779.—Wm. Chadwell, Marblehead, Richard Perry, Kitlery, 
Thomas Iremy, Salem, remain. 

Pilgrim’s Prize, taken June 7, part of the crew committed July 28, 
1779.—Ambrose Stacy, Marblehead, remains. 

Cutter taken, only Captain committed Aug. 23, 1779.—Gustavus 
Cunningham, Philadelphia, ran away. 

Black Prince, Cutter’s Prize, drove on shore July, 1779, 6ne of the 
crew committed Aug., 1779.—Lieut. Arnold, Middleton, ran away, 

Ship Jason, taken Sept, 30, 1779, part of the crew committed Dec. 
16, 1779.—Capt. John Manly, exchanged; Wm. Russell, Nathaniel 
Warner, Samuel Jenner, remain; Michael Shepard, of Boston, died ; 
Benjamin Linenkin, Salem, Bowers Door, Dorchester, died. 

Brig Monmouth, taken Oct. 2, committed Dec. 16, 1779.—John Sta- 
cey, remains ; Nath’] Dodd, Marblehead. 

Brig Wild Cat, taken July, committed Dec. 16, 1779.—Jacob Hale, 
Middleton, entered. se 

Brig Rambler, taken Oct. 21, 1779, crew committed Feb. 16, 1780. 
—Abram Quiner, John Green, Edward Hiller, Edward Hiller, Jr., 
Samuél Gale, Henry Johnston, M ad, remain; Thomas Farlis, 
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Salem, entered; Wm. Brown, temain; Samuel Allen, Manchesier, 
died ; Michael Down, coseet remains. 

Taken in a French vessel May 10, committed July 17, 1780.— 
Edward Hulin, Salem, remains; Lambett Mussey, Marblehead, enter- 
ed; Wm. Read, Virginia, entered: John Washburn, Plymouth, re- 
mains. 

Brig Aurora, Letter Marqué, taken June 14, crew committed July 
25, 1780.—Capt. Sam’! Gerrish, ran away ; John Bodge, John ees 
Rich’d Tibbets, Robert Neal, Portsmouth, remain; Mark Furnell, John 
Chandler, James Hooper, James Brown, Thomas Brown, Benj. Dame, 
remain; Isaac Chauncey, George Phips, Kittery, ran away. 

Sitip Minerva, taken June 28, committed Aug. 24, 1780.—Pierce 
Horsewell, Rescomb Sanford, Rhode Island, Josiah Calder, Nantucket, 
Eben Bragdon, Old York, remain. 

Ship Marlborough, taken June 28, committed Aug. 24, 1780.—-Ed: 
mund May, Cape Cod, remains. 

Brig Polly, taken March 18, committed Sept. 10, 1780.—-Samuel 
Symonds, Rhode Island, exchanged; Jona. Ohace, Shubael Clark, 
Nantucket, James Odel, Jamies Manning, Salem, reniain; Browing 
Amsbury, Bedford, entered. 

Cutter American Union, taken, Captain committed Sept. 19, 1780. 
—Joseph Mirick, Nantucket, enibened. y 

Revenge Outter, Capt. Cunningham, their prize taken April 8, 1778, 
committed in May.—Wm. Hessman, Philadelphia, Daniel Villet, New- 
bury Wn. Fowler, Casco Bay, exchanged. , 

rig Thom, taken hg committed Sept. 19, 1780.—Joseph 
Gerrish, Thomas Kelly, William Rand, Portsmouth, Aaron Waite, 
Ipswich, exchanged, ; 

Brig Maryland, taken Sept. 22, Captain committed Oct. 14, 1780.— 
Solomon Frazier, Maryland, ran away. 

The following prisoners, taken. and Cattied into Pembroke, 1778,- 
committed to Sain Prison, Oct. 14, 1780.—Thomas Hunt, Nathaniel 
Osgood, entered; Moses Townsend, Joseph Pelt, Salem, remain ; 
Joseph Leach, Beverly, entered ; Andrew Godfrey, Taunton, ex- 
changed ; Uriah Oakes, George Humphrey, entered ; Joshua Oakes, 
Cohasset, exchanged ; Elisha Davis, remains ; Gershom Spear, Boston, 
entered ; Arch. McNiel, Charleston, S. C., remains ; John Hull, 2. I, 
remains ; Samuel Chandler, Casco Bay, remains. 

Brig Jolly Tar, taken July 13, 1780, part of crew cothiiitted in Oct. 
—Tobias Weymouth, Berwick, Chatman Homer, Cape Cod, Elisha 
Wildes, Boston, remain ; Richey Miller, ey ong 

Brig Industry, taken July 7, committed 18th Noy., 1780.—William 


Drew, David Spooner, remain ; Thomas Orandod, Dartmowth, entered ; 
George Lummis, Connecticut, Nath’l Miller, Long Island, remain. — 

Ship Terrible, taken, Sept. 1, committed Dec. 25, 1780.William 
Blackler, John Lewis, John Downs, Marblehead, temain. 


Ship Harlequin, taken June 16, crew committed Dec. 24, 1780.— 
Wm. Gould, Benj. Venderford, Nathaniel Woodbury, remain ; John 
Venderford, J obin Ma ory, Salem, entered. 

Ship Jack, taken July, committed Dec. 25, 1780.=Tim Newhall, 
Lynn, remiaitis. 

Brig Lively, taken Sept., Coiimitted bes, %, 1780.John, Alten, 
Gntered; Gassaway Pendall, Stephen Watkins, Joshta Wheeler, 
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James Pratt, Richard Davis, Wm. Harris, Aaron Parish, Maryland, 
remain; Wm. Addison, Ireland, entered; Allen Wood, Virginia. 

Ship Hannibal, taken, Sept., 1780, committed Jan. 18, 1781.—John 
Tishew, John Coventry, remain; Thomas Martin, Marblehead, died ; 
Benj. Hammon, Danvers, Nath’! Nazro, Boston, Nath’l Collins, Cape 
Ann, Nath’! Bartlett, Amesbury. 

Ship Tracy, taken Sept. 14, 1780, part of crew brought from New 
York and committed Jan., 1781.—John Fenton, N. Y., entered ; Wm. 
Green, Providence, remains; James Woodroe, Jreland, entered ; 
Mayen Allen, Bedford, Francis Butler, Conn., Ezekiel Durfee, Pro- 

, remain, 

Ship Hector, taken Sept. 12, 1780, committed Jan., 1781.—Charles 
Lynn, ran away ; John Kemper, John Connor, Philadelphia, entered. 

Ship Washington, taken Oct. 16, from New York, committed Jan., 
1781.—Wm. Murray, Philadelphia, entered. 

Comet, taken Oct., 1780, part of crew committed Jan., 1781.— 
Paul Ripley, William Pitt, Thomas Ball, John Ashton, Charleston, 8. 
C., Samuel Owens, Fred Molinox, Robert Burridge, Theo. Elsworth, 
remain ; Daniel Brown, Philadelphia, entered ; Nathan Simonds, BR. L., 
John Brown, S. C., remain. 

Schooner Greyhound, taken Oct., 1780, crew committed Jan., 1781. 
—Capt. John Kemp, Maryland, Shuburt Armitage, Philadelphia, re- 
main ; Dennis Butler, Boston, ran away; John Gallaway, Bermuda, 
entered. 

Ship Revenge’s crew taken from N. Y. Oct., 1780, committed Jan., 
1781.— Wm. Whitpain, Thomas Pemberton, remain; George Ford- 
ham, Wm. Lettemore, entered; James Fletcher, Philadelphia, died ; 
Simon Alderton, N. C., remains. 

Ship Brutus’s Prize taken Oct. 10, 1780, committed Jan., 1781.— 
Joseph Salter, Marblehead, remains. 

_ Ship Saraboga’s Prize, taken Oct. 17, 1780, committed Jan., 1781. 
—Joshua Barhey, John Hacket, Philadelphia, ran away; Wm. B. 
Faggo, Boston, ran away ; John Gavin, Portsmouth, remains. 

Ship General St. Clair, taken Oct. 5, 1780, committed Jan., 1781.— 
Capt. George Carvin, Philadelphia, ran away ; Adam Lee, Jersey, en- 
tered ; Peter Aspinwal, Virginia, remains. 

Ship Roebuck, taken Oct. 16, 1780, committed Jan., 1781, from 
New York.—Capt. Gideon Manfield, remains; Wm. James,’ Marble- 
head, exchanged. 

Brig Marboys, taken Oct., 1780, committed Jan., 1781.—John Kits, 
Philadelphia, ran away. 

Brig Resolution, taken Nov. 28, 1780, committed Jan. 22, 1781.— 
James Brewer, John Brewer, Boston, remain; Thomas Cobb, Isaac 
‘ Snow, Jesse Crowell, Elias Gage, Stephen Young, Jeremiah New- 
comb, Aquilla Rich, Samuel Curtis, N athaniel Atwood, Eleazer Hig- 
rea Jones, Joseph Peirce, remain ; Ezekiel Rich, Cape Cod, 
entered. . 

Brig Adventurer’s Prize, taken Oct. 31, brought from N. Y., and 
committed March 31, 1781.—George Mitchell, ran away ; Roger Had- 
dock, Boston, entered. 

Ship Protector, taken May 5.—Samuel Shorkley, Bedford. 

Ship Washington, taken Oct. 26, 1780, committed March 31, 1781. 
—Capt. Silas Talbot, exchanged; Josiah Haynes, Providence, re- 
mains. 
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Brig Hector, taken Sept. 1%, 1780, committed March $1, 1'781.— 
Capt. James Stover, Thomas Justice, P ia,remain. 

ip Hannibal, taken Sept, 18, 1780, committed March, 1781.— 
Jabez Waistcoat, Newbury, entered ; Samuel Harris, Boston, entered. 
Hibernia, taken Oct. 24, 1780, committed March, 1781.— 

Robert McKnown, remains; Samuel Sniedley, Conn., ran away: 

Letter of Marque Brig Petomne, taken July 12, 1780.—Francis 
Beck, Virginia, remains. 

Schooner Two Sisters, taken March 2, 1781, at St. Eustatia, com- 
mitted April 24.—John Stevens, New Haven, entered; Benj: Ashby, 
New London, Nathaniel Varnums, Maryland, Anthony ennibale, 
Virginia, remain. ” 

_ Schooner Robertson, taken Jan. 20, 1781, at St. Rustatia.—Croniwell 
Folger, Nantucket, Isaac Farrow, Jacob Fitrow, Shadrdck Ww, 
Robert Booth, Simeon Howatd, David Austit, Wiltiam Kennedy, Wo. 

‘arolina. 

Sloop Gascon, taken March 12, 1781, at St. Eugtatia, ‘coniniitted 
May 4.—Benjamin Starkins, L. Zsland, Sol. Bveiis, nia, Yethaiti. 

_ Schooner John, taken Marth 10, at St. Hustatia, Conimitted May 4, 
1781.—Wnm. Fulz, Andrew Fullerton, No. Carvlind, remain. 

Ship General Nash, taken at St, Bustatia, Match 10, committed 
May 4, 1781.—Richard Slater, teniains ; Istiat Cusningham, NV. Ouro- 
lina, entered; Wm. Mule, Baltimore, remain. 

Ship Tom Lee, taken March 28, committed May’5, 1781.—Jowiah 
Marshall, Baltimore, Thomas Campbell, Virginia, eriterél’; Michael 
McLemer, ran away ; William Dorsey, died June 26 ; Samuel Brewer; 


Maryland, remains. 
[Po be continued.] 
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PEPPERRELE MANUSCRIPTS. 
[The originals in possession of J. Wincats Tuornton, A.M.) 


Bitt or Laptwe.—1704—5. 


Smprrep, by the Grace of Gop, in good Order and well-conditioned, 
by Sam" Legg, in and upon the good Briganteen called the William 
and Andrew, whereof is Master, under Gop, for this present voyage, 
Cap‘. William Pepperell,* and now riding at anchor in the Harbour 
of Boston, and by Gon’s Grace bound for Rotterdam, to say, one 
Caske of Skinns and furs being on y* Joynt acco‘ and risq* of Levinus 
Vanschaick, James Meers, oan Samuel Legg, being marked and num- 
bered as in the Margent, and are to be delivered im the like good 
Order and well-conditioned, at the aforesaid Port of Rotterdam (the 
danger of the Seas only excepted) unto y* said M', Levinus Vanschaick, 
merch’ or to his Assigns, he or they paying Freight for the said Goods 





* Father of the Baronet. The vessel was owned by Col. Pepperrell, it and was 
named after himself and his two of whom Andrew was the first cae cee ne 
Atlantic twice as Captain of the and Andrew,” before Capt. nmanded her, 
48 we learn from a modern memorandum on the label.—Eprtor. 
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three pounds money and other Charges in England, with Primage and 
Avarage accustomed. In witness whereof, the Master or Purser of 
the said ner rege hath affirmed to three Bills of Lading, all of this 
Tenour and Date, the one of which three Bills being accomplished, 
the other two to stand void. And so Gop send the good Briganteen 
* sy? desired Port in safety, Amen. Dated in Boston, Feb" 28%, 
Ye cask Reseued of qualetey on known p" mee. 
Ww. Peprerrete. 


Lerrer rrow 8. Watpo ro Cot. Perrerrett (no date). 
Ds, 
I left Mr*. Pepperrell, your daught™* and two sons well, at Boston, 
on Monday noon. I have not the pleasure to be the Bearer of any 
other Com’ands than that of letting you know they gott to Town on 
ag 3 night, the Ladys pretty much fatigued, tho’ well recover’d 
when I left them. I have much buisness to do this Evening at Yorke 
and must be att Blackpoint to meet some Persons on an appoint- 
ment to-morrow, which, and it being now near seven in the Evening, 
will I hope plead my Excuse for not waiting on You, att yo" house, 
this Evening. I wish you health, and hope on my Return to have the 
happyness of seeing You att Boston ; mean while I am, with the great- 
est Reteem, Dr. S$, 
Wednesday Evn*. Yo" most obt. Ser’, 

Portsmouth. S. Watpo. 


Col’. Pepperrell. 


Prorest IN BEHALF oF Carr. Samvuet Pray.—1706. 


By this Publick Instrument of Protest, Be it knowne and manifest 
vato all persons whom it doth shall or may concerne, That on the 
twenty ninth day of Aprill anno Dom! 1706, before me, John Valentine 
No and Tabellion Publick for her Maj* Province of the Massachu- 
setts Bay, in New England, by authority admitted and sworne, p’son- 
ally came and appear’d Samuel Prey, Mariner, Master of the ship 
William and Andrew, burthen about sixty Tuns, navigated with eleven 
men, and five Guns mounted, who manifested and declared, That on 
the Twenty-fourth day of February last past, he sayled in and with 
the said vessell from Plymouth, in the Kingdome of England, loaden 
with English and Dutch Goods, bound for Boston, in new England, 
and that in the prosecution of his said Voyage, on the ninth and 
eleventh of Aprill Ins‘., he mett with violent stormes and very bad 
weather and ship’d Great Seas, which broke in the Cabbin Windows, 
when they shipped abundance of water w™ ran betwixt decks, they 
bayl’d it out with Bucketts at the Stearidge door, and on the eleventh 
day following they ship’d another great sea, which broke the helm 
britch, and were againe forced to Bayl the water, by all which the 
appea”™ hath great reason to suspect that the goods have received 
damage in the hould, but the Certainty, or how much, the Appear* 
Cannot yet determine. Wherefore at his request, and on the behalfe 





* He had six daughters— Margery, Joanna, Miriam, Dorothy, and J: Parsons’s 
Life of Pepperrell, pp. 16, ip pr pa 
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of his men, I, the s* Notary, Did and Do hereby solemnly protest 


inst the violence of the s* Stormes and seas as the only occasion 
of any damage that hath happened to the Cargoe; and the Appea* 


declared, that he arrived in the harbour of Boston last Saturday even- 


ing. 

Thus done, published, and pronene at Boston, afors’, the 29" 
Aprill abov s*, in p'sence of the witnesses subscribed, who belong 
to the said vessell. . Sam’tt Pray. 

Sam" Hoddy, Mate, Re attestor maunque 

James Grendall. Sigillo rogatus 

Jno. Valentine, Not’. Pub. 


Account or Goops rrom Prowse To tHe Perrerretts.—1716. 
Laus Deo in Exon the 20 Feb. 1716. 
Invoice of the prime cost and Charges of one Case Seven Quarter 
frames Lacker*, shipt on board the Prosperous, for new England, Oap" 
Hen. Safford, for the proper account and Risque of Mess”. William 


Pepperrell’s Merch" in Pascataqua, [to the amount of £144 and up- 
wards.] Labelled—‘‘ Invoyce of Goods from M". Roger Prows.”’ 


LETTER FRoM JoNATHAN Betcuer to Cor. Wa. Perprrrett.—I1719. 


Boston, May 25th, 1719. 
Col. William Pepperrell & Son, 
$",—The 21* Curr* I rec’d yours of 14" p* Mr. Beal. Herewith 
you have a note of the particulars p* Bill—the Duck don’t Sute you, I 
am Sure, There’s none in [town] that will, for it was pickt out of a 
at Quantity I had, just come from Lond", and its smart, good Cloth. 
Gap" Wibird writes me, he will Comply with my Note of 200% to 
you. I shall want 600 Q™ of your best Winter and Spring fish, and® - 
it will be a great favour and service to me if you can secure it. If 
not the whole, then, all you possibly can. I shall send you a Vessel 
to take it if you so order, p* the return of the post, I thank your care 
that it shall be well Our*. I cannot send you pork, if Money will 
not purchase it. It’s now Scarcer than gold or silver, and I believe 
many fishing vessels must be laid by this sumer for want of it. How- 
ever, I have had 8 Barrels from Connecticut, which I shall send p* 
Smallage, with the bread and Ozenbrigs, when he Calls. You must 
not spare a pound of pork to any but your own fishery. There’s not 
a bushel of Ind® Corn to be bought at any Rate. 
I am, [JonatHan Berouer. | 


Letrer From Cov. Pepperret to THomas Sattrer.—1780. 
Kittery, August 10th, 1730. 
M". Tho* Salter, 


S*,—Yo" favours of y* 8" June and 84 of August last, is now Before 
me, w™ should have answered before this time had I not ben from 
hom. I have dispos* of M*. Halls goods, except a,parcel of corn w™ 
now goes of Dull, but to make up y*® Acco' I have given Credit for y°* 
whole, and y* Neate proceeds coms too, if no Mistake, £292.10— 
great parte of it is out standing Debts but hope in hands, and 
since it may be off service to my friend Hall, shall pay y* money 
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directly. My orders from M’. Nath' Hall was to pay it to M'. Maligo 
Salter, who liveth nere y* quakers Meeting house, but keepeth his 
shop at y° Long wharfe. It’s possible he might meane Malachy, or 
you. I don’t Tisiep to keep any mans. money, and if you can dis- 
charge me, if you can get two or receipts sign* of one Ten" and date, 
and send by any person, upon y* delivery of them, I shall pay y° 
money down or give orders for it at Boston—am affraid to come to 
Boston, for feare of y* small pocks. I desire nothing but to be se- 
cure. I have no knowledg of you as can remethber, I am, 
Yo" Humb*® Serv‘, 
Wa. Perrerrett. 


Mr. Roczr Prowse’s Invoice ann Lerrers.—17382. 


Laus Deo In Exon the 18" March 1731-2. 

Invoice of the prime cost and charges of one large Chest and one 
pack containing sundry merchandizes, shipt on the New Friendship, 
for Boston, in New England, Cap™ John Tallamy, and goes consigned 
to Messrs, William Pepperrell, Merchant, in Pascataqua, in New 
England. £48.19.6, 

FP Roger Prowse. 


Exon the 9” March, 1781. 
Messrs. William Pepperrell, 


S",—I have yours both of y* 29" Sept* and 16" October, with two 
bills on two persons of Poole, for £43.15.10d. ster., which moneys 
I have rec’dj and for which you have Credit. I shall send yon, p* 
Cap" Talamy, who will saile some time this month, all_y* Goods you 
have order* for, and by whom shall write you more at Large, Wish- 
ing you health and prosperity, I am with best respects. BR, P. 


S",—Above, you have coppy of my last to you of y* 9" Vitimo., to 
w refferr you. You have now-here incloss’d Invoice and bill of 
Loading for the sundry goods you were pleas* to order me to buy, 
amounting unto £48.19.6', for which Credit me, and I hope will come 
safe to your hands, being on board the New. Friendship, Cap John 
Talamy, who will sail the first fair Wind for Boston. 

You have also here encloss*, your account Currant, the ballance of 
which make due to me, £3.13.6}*, which hope. you will find right, if 
so, note it accordingly. 

I wish had any Incouragement of sending you « ship to Load Fish, 
but I find it will not answer at present. I don’t remember so many 
ships have gone to New Found land, for a season, as have gone this 
Year, so that the Marketts will be glutted, and those that sell in 
[the] Land will make the best voyage. 

In what I can serve you or any other Friend in here freely Com- 
mand him, that is with best respects, 


8”, You’ Most. hum gern*. 
Exon the 3* April, 1782. : Roezr Prowss, 


[Four bills of mourning goods sent to William Pepperrell, Esq., of 
Kittery, on the death of his father, Col. Pepperrell, who deceased 
Feb. 15, 1138-4; in his 87th year. His widow survived him until 
April 24, 1741. Qne dill was from Cap*™ John Rindge of Portsmouth, 
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dated Feb. 20, 1783-4. Amt. £28.18.6., delivered M'. Charles Frost. 
Another, from John Rindge, Feb. 21, 1788. Amt. £24.19.8, delivered 
M". Timothy Gerrish. One bill was from William Williams,* of Boston, 
Feb. 20, 1733-4. Amt, £287.1.4. Deduct for boards sold, and for 
Mr. Henry Caswell. Balance, £193.1.7. Among the items are, 4 
p" Shoe and Knee Buckles, £1 ; 1 p* ditto, for M". Andrew Pepperrell, 
3°; 1 pair Knee Straps, 5°; 10 Doz. Gloves, £32.10; 1 pair Shoes 
and pattoons, £1.9.6.; 72 pair of Gloves Dispersed here by your own 
order, £19.17.; 1 p' Shamey [chamois] Shoes 30s. The fourth bill 
was from Richard Wibird of Boston, Feb. 26, 1733-4, for 4 Doz. of 
mens w' Top‘ gloves, £14.8.; 2 Doz. of womans ditto, £7.4.] 


Lerrer From Sir Wa. Pepperrect to Sitas Hooper or ENGLanp.—1737. 


Piscataqua in N. England, Dec, 6th, 1737. 
Mr. Silas Hooper, 

S* Yo" favour of y* 23¢ Sept’ last I receiv’, with y* Goods you shipt 
by Cap’. White; am Greatly Oblig’d to you for all favours, y* 
ossenbrigs and buntines deare—am glad you have received y* cash 
for all the bills sent you, and thank yo" care of them. 

I Desire that it may not be forgot that my ship Eagle did not pro- 
ceed for England Last year from Antigua, that the Insurance on her 
may be abat*, for she came back here. 

Mess”. Parminter & Barrow hath promis’d to ship from Bilbas a 
parcel of Iron, to you, on my Acco‘, to be forward‘ to me, w™ I Desire 
you to send by y’* first vesel bound for this port or Boston. 

William Ball, master of a ship of mine, went from home to New- 
foundland and from thence to Dartmouth—his orders was, that what 
he made of his cargo or freight more then he had Occation of to re- 
mit it to you—hope there will be something considerable on my Acco’. 

My ship Eagle, John Moore mast’, will be ready to saile in a fue 
days for Antigua, and from thence hope she will get a full freight and 
come to you—but if she cannot get a freight there and has a prownect 
to Leward of geting one, I have directed the mast’ to go, but hope she 
will make it do at Antigua. I have some Encouragement from thence, 
but if she cannot get a freight for no parte of Great Brittaine, then 
she is to go to St. Martins or anguila, and Lode Salt and come here. 
I Desire you to insure six hundred pounds ster’. on her, on my Acco’, 
the aforemention’d Voyage. I desire you would send me my Acco' 
Curr Every year. 

Inclosed you have a bill drawn-by Wm. Smith on Tho’ Smith, for 
£20 Ster'., another by Edw‘ Luce, for £134.15 ster'., w® 1 desire you 
to receive and Credit my Acco w™. 

» Ihave heard that M'. Gulston, who supplies His Majes” with masts 
for y° Navy, hath a mind to remove y° business from M. Sam! Waldo, 
if so, I shall for Ever Acknowledge it amongst y* sever’ other favours 
receiv’d from you if you would mention me to him, and as I live in 





* The wife of William son of Rev. Will was a ter of the 
ll. pet ele aie aimed Miriam Popparrell. "Bhs marsod , 
ee . 31, 32. * 
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Country, where y* masts are procured, and they build y* best Large 
J hipe here, I believe I could do his business to his Sattisfaction, 
What I have now writ to you has not ben mention’d to any person, 
neither shall I untill I heare from you. 

I Desire you will buy and send me by y* first good Oportunity, for 
this port or Boston, twenty peaces ossenbrigs ; eight dosn. of halfe 
hower glases ; foure dos" of halfe minit glasses; three peaces of bed- 
tick of about fiveteen pence p" yard ;—ten peaces of Lubeck Duck ; six 
dossen of such castor hats you sent Last ;—a small cask of 2* nails 
for leathering pumps ; one Ditto 3‘ nails, one Ditto 4*, one Ditto 6*, one 
do. 8*, one do. 10%, one ditto 20%, one ditto 30°, one ditto 40°, and one 
thousand saile nedels ; two Doz" of handsaws that stands about 3s. p* 
p’; halfe a grose of files for y° same ; a dos" of Large mill fils, a dos* 
of horse corry combs, halfe a Tun of Lead in bars, foure Cw'. of goose 
shot, foure Cw‘. of Duck shot, and two Ow’. of pigeon shot; a dos® 
of Large stock locks, one dos" of cheep box Locks for cabin doors, 
six dos" of Cheep Closet Locks, six dos" of such Chist Locks you sent 
Last, a grose of pad Locks; about a Ow*. of put’ dishes, a grose of 
put* plates, fifty w' of put’ basons ; two grose of men’s Clasp knives, 
a grose of Cheep Clasp pen knives, twenty case of Cheep case knifes 
and forks ; five pounds in Silk hand" chiffs ; two pnw e of Light Coll* 
sowing silk and foure pounds of Oloth Coll* do. ; thirty baggs of mohare 
bottens of all sorts of Coll" and mohare Answerable; ten dos* p* of 
mens shooe bockels ; a grose of sisars; a p* of red and a p’ of blue 

ion; six grose of gartering; two grose of silk feriting of all 
oll"; twelue p* of Quality binding ; twelue pounds of Coll* thread; 


forty shillings ster’. in fine thread fit for garlict and holl*; forty shill’ 


in pinns of different Sises ; foure peaces of Cheep Camebrick of about 
3*. 6%. Be ster’. ; six dos" of Syths ; 12 grose of coat and 12 grose of 
brest Cheep mettal bottens; a dos* of hansome Chairs of y*° New 
fashion for a Chamber and a hansome looking glase for y* same, and 
Curtains, &c., for a bed for y*® same, and Case of draws. Send me 
brass and Locks and henges for six Scritors and Ditto for y* same for 
Case of Draws; six dos" p* of buts for henges of tables; ten thous* 
of gun flints, six halfe bb™ of Choice pistol powder; one dos* of 
thumb latches, twelue dos" side hinges of sever' sises, non very large ; 
a dos" of Choice Chist locks that cannot be pickt ; a peace of floward 
Calliminco suteable to make my Mother a wint" Gound and another 
peace suteable to make my wife a Gound ; six dos* of hamers, dont let 
any of them be Large, y™ y' stands about 5°. or 5°. 6%. p* dos"; a Ow*. 
of frying pans ; two dos" of Iron Compasses ; one dosen of Iron bolts 
for windows of a wharehouse ; foure dos" p*" of Snipe bills to hang 
small Chists ; two dos" of small Iron Ladels; send two marble Stons 
to make two haths, one of six feet Long and fiveteen Inches wide, y*’ 
other five feet and seven Inches Long and fiveteen Inches wide ; three 
dos" cheep raisers and a case of good raisers for my own use; Send 
4 Ow". of white lead, 2 Cw'. of red lead, 4 Cw'. of Sp* brown, 2 Cw’. 
of Spruce Yellow, 4 Cw*. of whiting, a q" Cw’. of callsine Smalt, two 
pounds of Vermillion, a q' Ow'. of Verdegrees, foure pounds of pur- 
shon blue, halfe grose of brushes, two Dos" of panseals, two dos" of 
Tulls* of three Sorts. 








* Tulle. A kind of silk open work or lace.—Ep. 
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Ihave ben tyersome to you in y* foregoing Memorand”, but there 
is not a man in England that I should have pretend‘ to make so bold 
with as yo" selfe, but I know you take a pleasure to serve yo" Friends, 
and therefore I must ask another favour of you, to procuer for me and 
send a handsome Marble tomb Stone, to put over my dece* Father’s 
Tombe, with proper marble pillers or Supporters to Set it on. I would 
have his Coat of arms Cutt on it, w™ is three pine apples proper, but 
you will find it in y* Heralds office, it being an Ancient Arms, and I 
would have y* following Inscription Engraven on y* Stone. (Here 
Lyes y* body of the Honorable William Pepperrell, Esq’., who depart- 
ed this life y° 15" day of February, anno Domini 1733, in y* 8T™ year 
of his age, with y* remains of Great part of his family.)* I should 
be glad altho’ I tarry’d some time y® Longer, if all these things could 
be sent directly to this Port ; but if no opertunity for this port, then 
send them to Boston und" y* care of Wm. Tylert Esq’, and Inclose 
my letters to him, that goes by y* way of Boston. When Cap‘. More 
arrives in my ship Eagle at London, and is UnLoded, I Desire y° to 
Look out for a market for y* ship and sell her. She is neare 180 Tuns, 
and a well built Strong Vesel, well Iron’d, with Spanish Iron, all that 
is Used in building her, but in as much as I have more Vesels a build- 
ing, I would have you to sell her if she wont featch her full Value, 
without you can meet with a good freight for Boston or Lisbon, or 
any other place that you think will answer better than selling her; 
this I Leave intirely with you. She is about thirteen months old, If 
you keep her for saile, then I pray you would procuer a passage for 
y* Master and men and hasten them here. I chuse she should be sold 
if she will not fetch her full Value. I am w” Due respects S* 
Yo’ very humble serv’, | Ww. Parperren. 


The hight of y* Chamber, where y* bed is to be put, between y* 
flore and y* plasturing, is 8 feet and.4 Inches. Pray send me, Like- 
wise, a grose of horn combs and a grose of Ivory small teeth combs, 
and a handsome Rockolet for my daught', of about 15 years old, or 
what is y* most Newest Fashion for one of her age to ware at meeting 
in y* wint’ Season, and a gold Lase fora hate and botten for my Selfe, 
and a Lase for y* knees of ap‘ of briches. Inclosed you have two 
measures for womens shoes. Pray send One p" of silk womens 
shovse for Each measure, and Clogs, : 

You have here inclosed, a Lee of a chamber, I desire you to 
geet mock tapestory or pant‘ canvis lay’ in oyle for hangings for 
y°’ same, and send me. Send Likewise, six p* of Cheep Chinie or cal- 
lico, foure peaces of hat mourning, two peaces of Cyprus or hood 
mourning ; 6 dos" p* mens black gloves and 6 dos" p™ womens. ditto, 
My wife would Chuse that y* Curtains for y* bed sent for in this fore- 
goeing Letter Should be of a Crimson Couler, if Fashionable. 





* This monument, now remaining at Point, was probably erected in es. 


Dr. 
(in his Life of Sir William, 30) says, “erected about the year 1736,” but 
Ux, ectnen tt doe'weadared stay, beinge en none 8s tae arue taaet 
We take the present occasion to recommend, highly, this valuable memoir by Dr. Parsons, 
passed through three editions. A drawing of the Pepperrell Coat of Arms 
of that work. The cost of the marble structure, 
Sdemehior of to cider Col, Doypenell. 3 
ter ‘ol, Pepperrell. He was 
sister Miriam. The first husband of Jane, was 
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The Teirce of wine glases you shipt [me] last march, I have now 
open‘ y* Teirce, and you call them on y* Invyoce double flent. I am 
unacquaint* with such things, but they tell me altho’ y* prise answers 
y* name, Yet there is not one doble flint glase amongst y™ ; so he 
that put thom up for you cannot be an honest man. 

[To be continued.] 


2 OG 


LETTER FROM EZEKIEL HOPKINS TO JOSEPH OLNEY. 
Sir, Providence, Feb. 9th, 1777. 


You are hereby directed to proceed on a Cruise with the Brig 
Cabot which you have the Command off, and when out, endeavour to 
Cruise for Store Ships bound to the Army of the Enemy. If you 
should take any empty Vessels that you think are not worth sending 
into port you will take out their Men, and destroy them. 

The Carolinas or Virginia I advise as the safest Ports to send 
Prizes in to while the Winter lasts. You will give your Prize Masters 
Orders to keep the Men they may have with them, and when your 
Vessel is weaken’d for want of Men you may put into such Port as 
you send the Chiefest of your Prizes to, and take your Men on board 
and Cruize as before, to the Continental Agent to take Care 
of your Prizes, and for Money or Stores to enable you to 
a on your Cruize. 

ou will give the Hon™ Marine Board or me information of your 
Circumstances by all Opportunitys. I am, Sir, 
Your Humb' Serv', 

Joseph Olney, _ Ezex. Horxtns, C' in Chief. 

Commander of 
Brigantine Cabot. 


rr 6 me 


Rayrues.—Page 259, of July N°. for 1864, says of Hon. Peter Gil- 
man, that he married for second wife a Mrs. Taylor whose first hus- 
band was a Capt. Rhymes. 

My manuscripts say ; 

“‘ Christopher* Rhymes died 3™ April, 1741, and had wife Dorothy 
who was wife of Rev. John Taylor, of Milton, Mass., 22™ Sept., 1748. 
He left property to his wife with child, to son Christopher, Jr., to 
daughter Ann,° to mother Mary* Clifton, to his wife’s brother Richard 
——, to brother Samuel* Rhymes, brother Samuel’s children Christo- 
pher’ and Dorothy.’ 

This Captain Christopher* Rhymes was son of Samuel Rhymes of 
Portsmouth, N. H., who married Mary,’ daughter of Samuel’ Went- 
worth, of Portsmouth. This Samuel hymes was a mariner, and was 
dead as early as 1712, and had Samuel, William and Christopher. 
His widow had married Dr. John Clifton in 1717, and was his widow 
in 1781. She died about 1743, without children by Clifton. + 
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Memoir of Gideon P. Thayer. 


MEMOIR OF GIDEON F. THAYER. 
[Communicated by Tuomas Cusutne, A.M.] 


Gipzon Frenca Taaver was born in Watertown, Mass., Sept. 21, 
1793. He was descended from English ancestors who emigrated to 
Massachusetts about the year 1630, and settled in the neighbor- 
hood of Braintree, where the name is still common. 

His paternal grandfather was Jedediah Thayer, a Captain in the 
Engineer Corps under Kosciusko in the Revolutionary War. His 
maternal grandfather was Col. Wm. Bond, of Watertown, of the 25th 
Regiment of Infantry. He served at Bunker Hill in the position of 
Lieut. Colonel, and his Colonel being killed he was promoted to the 
Coloneley, [Vide Bond’s Watertown Memorial. | 

Zipheon Thayer, son of Jedediah, the father of the subject of this 
Memoir, a house carpenter by trade, and his wife, Susan Bond, both 
died young, in Brookline, leaving a large family of young children 
dependent upon their relatives. Gideon was adopted and brought up 
by Gideon French, whose name he bore—an honest, thriving and 
patriotic tallow chandler, of Boston, one of the youngest of the party 
who destroyed the tea in Boston harbor. The orphan’s boyhood was 
passed in Brookline and Bosten, and his school education was received 
in the Grammar Schools. of those towns. To these and his own per- 
severing efforts in self-culture and improvement he owed all that he 
attained in the way of intellectual advancement. At the age of four- 
teen he was placed in a retail shoe store, where, in the capacities of 
apprentice, salesman and clerk, he continued for six years. In 1814 
he commenced his career as a teacher. His beautiful penmanship, 
known as the Boston style of writing, of which, with one or two 
exceptions, he was the last teacher in Boston, enabled him to apply 
successfully for the situation of usher in the South Writing School of 
Boston, then under the charge of Mr. Rufus Webb. His labors in 
this position were very successful, and it was soon found that he was 
the right man in the right place ; but in 1818 he was ry 4 to re- 
- ae position on account of a severe hemorrhage at the lungs 

ich was considered likely to prove fatal by the first medical 
talent of the day. He was sent to New Orleans with the hope of 
slightly prolonging his life; but he improved beyond the expectation 
of his friends, and was able to make the journey from New Orleans 
to Baltimore on horseback, with much benefit to his health. His 
lungs never gave farther trouble, and during his long subsequent 
career of teaching, and as a public speaker, were of unusual power. 
Soon after his return, however, he was attacked with a white porn 
on the knee, from the effects of which he always suffered, and whic 
suspended his teaching for another year. 

In 1820 he commenced a private school on a very limited scale, 
having at the opening but asingle scholar. His characteristic ener, 
and devotion soon brought him a large increase of pupils, and, 
several years he had a flourishing school in what was known as Har- 
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vard Hall, in a court in the rear of School and Washington Streets, and 
his reputation as a teacher was such that he was able to command the 
means of purchasing on credit the eligible site in Chauncy Place, now 
Chauncy Street, and of erecting the building known as Chauncy Hall, 
which was opened as a school in 1828. The plan of the building was 
on a liberal scale of accommodation for all educational purposes, and 
much more extensive than had ever been occupied for a private school 
in this city or in this part of the country ; while the furniture and 
apparatus far surpassed that of the public institutions of the day. 
The principle of the division of labor in instruction was carried to a 
much greater extent than had been possible in private schools as usu- 
ally conducted. The various branches of education, pursued in pre- 
paration either for commercial or collegiate life, were distributed 
among a corps of teachers occupying different rooms; the principal 
reserving to his own more immediate care the departments of elocu- 
tion, orthography and penmanship, together with the moral instruc- 
tion of the pupils, and the care of their habits and manners. 

The school was, from the first, a success ; all its seats were soon 
filled, and it never had that mortifying falling off and decay which has 
attended so many of the educational projects that have had an appa- 
rently brilliant commencement. It fully realized the utmost expecta- 
tions of its founder, who labored in it most faithfully and assiduously, 
either as sole principal or in conjunction with its present proprietor, 
till 1855, when yielding to the supposed requirements of failing health, 
he withdrew from the school to accept the presidency of the Prescott 
Insurance Office, whose stockholders consisted almost entirely of ‘his 
former pupils and school friends—a position which seemed to him to 
promise that freedom from confinement and opportunity for exercise, 
which seemed essential to his physical well-being. 

The Office, under Mr. Thayer’s careful and indefatigable superin- 
tendence, was established on a wide and secure basis, and soon be- 
came a decided success. But with increasing anxiety and respon- 
sibility of a kind to which he had been unaccustomed, came a return 
of those physical troubles and threatening symptoms that made it 
necessary, in his opinion and that of his friends, for him to resign his 
position, if he would retain his mind unimpaired and avoid the dangers 
of threatening apoplexy. The remainder of his life was passed in 
comparative leisure and retirement, at Keene, N. H., where his mar- 
ried daughter resided. He missed, however, the stimulus of the ac- 
tivity and industry that were the very life of his being, and gradual 
declined in strength till his death, which occurred on the 27th Mare 
of the last year. 

Mr. Thayer’s success in life and in his chosen calling was due to a 
strong and well-founded self-confidence, and to an indomitable energy 
and ceaseless activity, which would leave no stone unturned and 
never weary of effort to bring about any object which he considered 
worth accomplishing. He acted upon the idea that a man might 
accomplish anything he chose to undertake ; which, however errone- 
ous, perhaps, as a general principle, he made almost literally true in 
his own case. Labor was the element in which he delighted, and he 
by no means confined his exertions to his school and his professional 

rts as a teacher. He wished to touch the world at as many points 
as possible, and make himself felt in all. the efforts and enterprises 
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which were undertaken for personal improvement, the benefit of his: 
immediate circle, or of the world at large. 

While yet a youth, he was a member of a literary association called 
the Belles-Lettres Club ; and was afterwards, from 1825 to 1835, a 
member of the Boston Debating Society. He early enlisted in the 
Sunday School enterprise, was a teacher in Dr. Channing’s School, 
afterwards a Superintendent of that of Dr. Pierce’s church at Brook- 
line, and again in Dr. Lunt’s at Quincy. He was for several years ah 
agent of the Boston Sunday School Society, and in that capacity de- 
voted his Sundays to making addresses in schools in all parts of New 
England that could be reached without interfering with his week-day 
labors ; and after leaving the office, continued to perform much of the 
same labor from choice. 

While residing in Quincy, Mr. Thayer’ lectured and labored suc- 
cessfully for the establishment of a high school there; was actual 
editor of a weekly paper, the Quincy Patriot, devoted to literature 
and general improvement ; was President of the Lyceum, and. here 
as elsewhere an active member of the business committee of his parish. 
He was one of the most active and zealous founders of the American 
Institute of Instruction, formed about the year 1831, the first and 
most important of the associations for the improvement of educa- 
tion, and to which we owe most of the important steps that have 
been taken during the last thirty years ; filled the offices of Secretary 
and President.of that body, and was always on those working com- 
mittees to which so much of its success was owing. He was also 
actively engaged in the formation and support of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Education, the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, and similar bodies. He always attended the meet- 
ings of these bodies, often lectured before them, was prominent in 
debate and indefatigable in labor in their behalf. He was one of the 
editors of the Massachusetts Teacher for 1848. He was also promi- 
nent in many of our most beneficent charities ; was a very active mem- 
ber and for many years chairman of the Managers of the Boston Dispen- 
sary ; was six years a member of the Common Council of Boston, 
and while such, was a member of the Committee on Public Instruc- 
tion, a visitor of the Boston Lunatic Hospital, one of the originators 
of the Boston Public Library and of the movement for the introduc- 
tion of the Cochituate Water. 

In all these various positions, he was soon found out to be the man 
for the hard and sometimes disagreeable work that has to be done 
behind the scenes, and of which the public knows nothing, and 
always seemed to feel a personal responsibility in making things 
succeed. ; 

It might be thought, by some, that so many and so. various labors 
could not have been carried on without interfering with the hours and 
the responsibilities of a large private school ; but such was not the 
case. Having been associated with him in some capacity from the 
year 1824, either as pupil, assistant or partner, I can truly say that 
such was not the case. Every moment of his school hours was faith- 
fully devoted to the labors of his profession, and many and long addi- 
tional hours were given to labors in connection with his pupils that 
reams but a most conscientious sense of duty and the hope of plant- 
ing and nurturing the seeds of knowledge in the most barren and un- 
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promising soils, would have induced him to undertake. By a method 
rigorously exact and a military promptitude of habit and action, he 
was enabled to meet the demands of all professional and extra pro- 
fessional duties, as well as mingle freely in general society, which his 
genial nature and buoyant disposition fitted him especially to orna- 
ment and enjoy. An active intermingling in society, and a liberal 
stake in the business of life, he considered an aid, not a hindrance to 
the full success of a teacher and educator of men. 

In consideration of Mr. Thayer’s services to the cause of letters and 
education, the corporation of Brown University in 1854, and of 
Harvard University in 1855, conferred on him the Honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. 

As his vocation as a teacher was his chosen and primary one, and 
the school-room his chief position of activity and influence to which 
everything else was merely subsidiary, a few remarks upon him 
—_ capacity of an instructor and educator may not be out of 


One could not be long within the sphere of his influence as @ 
teacher, without being fully convinced that he had fallen into the 
niche for which nature had designed him; that he was a maséer in 
every sense of the word. His dignified person and manners bore the 
seal of authority legibly impressed upon them; while his exact and 
thorough knowledge of whatever he undertook to teach, was immedi- 
ately apparent in his mode of communicating it. It was evident that, 
regarding the trust reposed in him as an important one, he was en- 
deavoring to fill it with conscientiousness, earnestness and efficiency ; 
that he knew no half measures in his share of the work of instruction, 
and would be satisfied with none on the part of his pupils. 

In his ideas of his duty as a teacher, Mr. Thayer was sew 
conscientious. In taking charge of. another’s child he felt, in its 
force, what is made the legal obligation of the public teacher, to con- 
sider himself in loco parentis. Everything was to be done by him 
that could conduce to the improvement of the mind, heart, health, or 
manners of the precious charge. He did not consider his duty done 
by going through any formal routine of lessons or hours, but would 
labor in season and out of season ; ever trying some new expedient 
to reach conscience or intellect, hoping against hope, and dismayed 
by no amount of dulness or unappreciating indifference. 

Personal comfort, and the enjoyment of time that might fairly be 
considered his own, were never thought of by him, when, by the sacri- 
fice of them, there was a possibility of improving those under his 
charge. Years of time were devoted by him in extra and self-imposed 
labor which could never have been expected Of him. But such labor 
was not unrewarded. Impressions were often produced that could 
hardly have been looked for ; and the animus of the teacher came to 
be understood even by the reckless and negligent: Whatever his 
requisitions or inflictions, his pupils felt that he was conscientiously 
acting for their benefit, and, in maturer years, if not at the time, have 
acknowled their obligations. Independent of any improvement, 
a valuable lesson was thus taught them, that was never forgotten. 

Earnestness was eminently characteristic of Mr. Thayer, as @ 
teacher. Regarding his duty as hi important, he undertook the 
discharge of it with all his might. Holding nothing unimportant im 
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a work’that is made up of particulars, a chain of many links, he 
would not allow one of them to from his hand unskilfully forged 
or carelessly polished and united. He was equally alive to the neces- 
sity of correcting an error or impressing a truth the ten thousandth 
time as the first, and would use the same liveliness of manner and 
clearness of illustration to impress it on the young mind. The writer 
can distinctly remember, after the lapse of nearly forty years, when 
various points of propriety and correctness were indelibly impressed 
upon his mind. Education, under Mr. Thayer’s direction, was no 
sleepy process, no mere matter of books, or routine of question and 
answer, but something that called out the whole man, warm, fresh 
and glowing with his subject. Possessed of much native eloquence 
and power of illustration and persuasion, Mr. Thayer used them free- 
ly, and often successfully, to warn, guide, and encourage; and his 
brief but impressive addresses have planted much good seed in the 
minds and hearts of his hearers. Mean, selfish and unmauly actions 
received a withering condemnation from his lips, and the doers of 
them were glad to hide their abashed heads; while no one could 
better portray the honest, the just, the magnanimous in conduct, and 
confirm his hearers in the practice of them. 

Mr. Thayer had the qualities that go to make the orator or the 
advocate, and would, no doubt, have succeeded as well at the bar or 
in the pulpit as in the school room. Believing that important ends 
were to be attained, he threw himself into his work with an ardor that 
increased rather than diminished with increasing years and experience 
—not the mere sudden and quickly-spent fire of the novice, but the 
steady, undying warmth of the veteran. 

Exactness and thoroughness were original qualities of his mind, 
and were fully brought into play in the exercise of his profession. 
Whatever he knew, he wholly knew, and tried to impart in all its 
entireness. In his favorite department of elocution, he had early made 
the orthoépy of the English language his special study, and had fixed 
in his mind the best authorized pronunciation of every word in it; at 
least, during a long intimacy, the writer never knew him at a loss to 
decide promptly and correctly when appealed to in regard to any doubt- 
ful or disputed point. The characteristics and habits of mind which 
enable one to do this, will be appreciated by those to whom the 
troublesome subject of English pronunciation is ever new, and whose 
minds are never fully settled in regard to it. His mind held, with a 
vice-like tenacity, anything connected with the subject, and repro- 
duced it at shortest notice. As a consequence, his teaching in this 
or any other branch that he undertook was marked by an unusual: de- 
gree of promptness and accuracy. If there was a best way, he was 
master of it, and wished his pupils to be also; and a large portion 
of them imbibed a part of his spirit and realized corresponding 
results. 

Prompt, careful dnd accurate habits, he considered an essential 
part of education, and the formation and cultivation of them an im- 
portant part of his mission as a teacher ; and though success usually 
crowned his efforts, the battle was constantly to be fought over agai 
with each new host of thoughtless and undisciplined children. But 
his zeal never flagged ; his ardor never abated. His short and pithy 
precepts still ring in the ears of thousands, who, among other bene- 
fits, have to thank him for giving them strict business habits. 
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In all these respecte Mr. Thayer required nothing of his pupils of 
which he did not set them the most rigid example. He believed in 
no teaching in which he did not lead the way. If punctuality was 
required, who was earlier at his post than he? If regularity in the 
discharge of duty, when did he ever allow the pressure of outside 
business or pleasure to interrupt the expected ey 4 oer of the 
day? If nothing slovenly, lounging or careless in habits or manners 
was permitted, who more polished in language or gesture, who more 
uniformly urbane or courteous? He came before his.pupils as great 
orators go before their hearers, as worthy of his best efforts, and not 
to be insulted with anything slipshod or unfinished: 

Mr, Thayer had great executive ability. He could arrange work for 
the various departments of a large school, and see that it was all per- 
formed, as well as his own share which was always heavy. He could 
carry in his mind all the different processes and arrangements that 
were necessary to make the whole machine work harmoniously, and 
hold in his hand all the cords that regulated its powers, without omit- 
ting any of the smallest details of his own teaching. All his pupils 
in their ever varying characters, with all ‘the elements of good and 
evil that went to make up their dispositions and habits, were ever 
present to his mind, and prompt action imregard to them might cer- 
tainly be expected in the mode most conducive to each one’s well 
being. He undertook and executed an amount of labor that would 
have appalled most men, and devised systems of individual responsi- 
bility, which, though highly efficacious and useful to his pupils, 
+ ge unceasing care and labor upon himself. Active industry was 
his element ; and toil was lightened by the positive pleasure that he 
took in the various processes of instruction ; for upon no other prin- 
ciple can I account for his successfully bearing so heavy a load for 
80 long a period, with little or no concession to the claims of physical 

or infirmity. 

Mr. Thayer ever evinced a most liberal and generous spirit, in his 
position as a prominent private teacher. He was never willing that 
“chill penury ” should close the avenues of learning to any one who 
had a desire to enter them, as far as they were under his control. 
Many pupils were received into his school as freely as if it had been 
a public establishment, and no one was allowed to leave it from the 
want of ability on the part of his friends to comply with its moderate 
terms. He held that education was twice blessed, and that he could 
not diffuse its advantages too freely. He took great interest in the 
eareer of his pupils upon leaving school, and spared no amount of 
personal pains to further their views and obtain them good situa 
tions in business. 

Such active and persistent efforts in teaching, put forth in the same 
field for nearly forty years, were not without their result. He made 
his mark upon a large number of the active business men of Boston 
who were his pupils ; and not of Boston only. They may be found all 
over the globe, where honorable enterprise carries the American mer- 
chant ; and wherever they meet, their school days and the maxims and 
precepts of their teacher are a bond of union and source of pleasant 
reminiscence among them. 
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Early Records of Bristol County. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE EARLY PROBATE RECORDS OF BRIS- 
TOL COUNTY, WITH NOTES FROM THE REGISTRY OF 
DEEDS AND TOWN RECORDS. 


[By Gen, Esenezzer W. Perce, of Freetown.] 


1687. August 8th.—Letters of Administration were granted to 
Samuel Howland, upon the estate of his brother John Howland, de- 
ceased. 

[Samuel, John and Zoeth, were sons of Henry Howland, of Dux- 
bury, said Henry being one of the 26 original proprietors of Freetown: 
Henry Howland died in 1670, and Mary his wife died June 16, 1674. 
Zoeth had a son Nathaniel; who divided his grand-father’s lot (the 
6th in Freetown) with uncle Samuel, Feb. 13, 1687. In this division 
Samuel Howland also received 32 acres of land in Swansea. Nathaniel 
Howland, of Dartmouth, in consideration of 60 pounds, sold Henry 
Brightman, of Portsmouth, R. L., half a freeman’s share. in Freetown, 
and half a freeman’s share in the meadows at Sippacan, December 8, 
1691. Zoeth was the ancestor of the New Bedford branch of the 
Howland family. } 

1705. March 6th.—Benjamin Chase appointed “ guardian unto his 
grand-daughter Sarah Makepeace.”’ 

[This was Benjamin Chase, the cooper, who was the earliest of 
the Chase family who settled at Freetown. Sarah Makepeace mar- 
ried, February 22d, 1711, Isaac Hathaway, of Freetown. The 
very numerous family of Chase in Plymouth and Bristol counties 
are descended from Benjamin Chase, the cooper. ] 

1704. June 8th.—Mr. John Rogers, Lieut. James Leonard, of 
Taunton, Lt. Job Winslow and Lieut. Josiah Winslow, both of Free- 
town, divided the estate of Lieut. Thomas Terry, of Freetown, de- 
ceased. 

“Thomas the N. E. half part of the 17-lot 51 rods and 6 feet in 
breadth. Two acres at Brants neck, called the broad meadow at the 
westerly end to be measured with an 18 foot pole, 6 pole from a rock 
at the head of Shepherds cove. Ifa bridge and way be made through 
this 2 acres then Thomas to be allowed for it in meadow adjoining. 

““Widow Anna to have the remainder of said meadow by estima- 
tion 6 acres during her life. One half the upland at Briants neck to 
Thomas, and the other half to John and Benjamin Terry. Thomas to 
pay the widow 10 shillings per year. 

“In the 17-lot Benjamin to have next to Thomas 12 rods 9 feet and 
a half in breadth, so far as the 100 acres bought of Osborn extends, and 
above that 25 rods in breadth. 

“The remainder of 17-lot to John Terry.’’ 

{Lieut. Thomas Terry was one of the first board of selectmen of 
Freetown, elected June 2d, 1685, and he was re-elected in 1686-1689 
and 1690, He was commissioned Lieut., June 4th, 1686 ; Representa- 
tive to the General Court in 1689. 

Thomas, the son, was commissioned a Justice of Peace for the Coun- 
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ty of Bristol in 1720. He was Representative to the General Court 
in 11725, a Selectman of Freetown 24 years, Assessor 17 years, Trea- 
surer 7 years, and Moderator of the annual town meeting 9 years. } 

1715. Feb. 15th.—Samuel Howland, of Freetown, Yeoman, made 
his will and gave ‘‘ to wife Mary, 2 cows, White mare and y* colt, 
one warming-pan, one bason and my chamber pot and bed I common- 
ly lie upon and the bedding belonging to it, also one sheet and a box 
and all therein at the time of my deabene: 

‘“‘To daughter Mary Rounsevill one cow. To daughter Content 
Sanford more than she has had one pound. To sons Samuel, John, 
Abraham, Joshua and Gershom, more than they have had in other 
things one shilling each. To grand daughter Mary Morton one shil- 
ling, and to each of son Isaac’s children one pound in money.” 

a his will was presented and proved in the court of Probate May 
7™, 1716. 

[Besides the above enumerated gifts, Samuel Howland had con- 
veyed to his sons by deed as follows. ‘1711, April 18th. To son 
Joshua of Taunton, one quarter of the sixth lot, one quarter part in 
width and upon the north side. 1712, Dec. 16th, to son Joshua who 
is now said to be of Freetown, one quarter part in bredth of the sixth 
lot from Taunton river to the great fresh pond. 1712, Dec. 16th, to 
sons Samuel and Gershom of Freetown a part of the northerly half of 
sixth lot.” 

Samuel Howland, the parent, was elected one of the Selectmen of 
Freetown May 12, 1690, and an Assessor Nov. 24th, 1697. He is un- 
doubtedly the Samuel Howland who resided in Duxbury in 1662, and 
was fined 10 shillings or be whipt for carrying on the Lord’s day a 
grist from mill; and he was also char with ‘‘ discharging a fowl- 
ing peece on the body of William Howse,’’ of Sandwich, while gunning 
at the “‘ high pyne on Salthouse beach. A verdict was = by the 
jury, not guilly of willful murder, yett we find that the said Howse received 
his deadly wound by Samuel Howland’s gun goeing off, as it lay on his 
shoulder.’’ Mary, the daughter of Samuel Howland, is supposed to 
have been the wife of Philp Rounsevill and mother of the entire 
Rounsevill family in this country. ] 

1726. June 22d.—James Barnaby, of Freetown, cordwainer, made 
a will, and gave his daughter Lydia Perry 30 pounds. To son Am- 
brose all his real estate. Ambrose, sole executor. 

[James Barnaby died July 5th, 1726, in the 56th year of his age. 
His wife, Joanna Harlow, died Sept. 4th, 1725, aged about 56 years. 
The real estate given Ambrose Barnaby in his father’s will was the 
farm purchased of Lieut. Nichols Morey in Feb., 1725, for 1800 pounds, 
and still owned by the Barnaby family. | 

1729. March.—James Cudworth, of Freetown, made a will, and 
gave “to son David the land — of Mr. Timothy Lindall where 

a 


vid’s dwelling house stands and also 5 acres of land on y* west side 


of the road next to Mr. Lindall’s lot, and to begin at the road and 
run to the brook which bounds out Lindall’s land into the meadows. 
Give and bequeath all the rest of my lands and buildings in Freetown 
and else where to my two sons David and James. To daughter Ba- 
thiah Jones 26 pounds in bills. To daughter Lydia 40 pounds in 
bills. To daughter Abagail the looms she now useth and all the 
Slays and harness. To daughter Mary 40 pounds. To daughter 
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Zuriah 40 pounds. To daughters all my house hold goods and uten- 
sils in doors.” 

James, the parent, married Betty Hatch, who bore him children as 
follows : David, who married Phebe Drinkwater ; James, born Jan. 16, 
1697, m. Sybil Chase, March 19, 1785; Abagail, born March 9th, 
1699, m. Benjamin Smith ; Mary, born Nov. 14, 1702, married Benja- 
min Leonard, of Dighton, June 13, 1734; Zeruiah, born April Ist, 
1704, m. Nathaniel Potter, of Dartmouth, March 10, 1726; Jessee, 
born Jan. 11, 1706.] 

1731. July.—The will of Benjamin Chace, the cooper, was proved 
in the Court of Probate. ‘‘To sons Benjamin and Walter all my 
lands in Freetown purchase. To grand son Benjamin Grinnell one 40 
acre lot of land in No. 23, and also the 7 share in 3° lot, it being a cedar, 
swamp lot in Middleboro’. To daughter Barthiah Dunham one half 
of the 14" lot near Baiting Brook in Middleboro’ and one cow. To 
son Benjamin the fifth share of the aforesaid third lot in Middleborough, 
purchase. To sons Benjamin and Walter all the rest of my lands in 
Middleborough. To daughter Philip Hathaway, and son in law Jacob 
Hathaway, all my land from and adjoining the land that my son Jacob 
Hathaway bought of my son Benjamin Chase and shall be a quarter: 
Share in breadth and extending in leangth down to the river, always: 
excepting 3 rods square which is to be reserved for a burying place 
and is to be in the south west corner. Also to daughter Philip 20 
pounds, and all my moveable furnature that I have removed to my som 
Jacob Hathaway’s house. To grand daughter Sarah the wife of Isaac: 
Hathaway one cow. To grand child Daniel Grinell 5 shillings. , Son 
Walter, sole executor.”’ 

[The grand children Grinell were the children of Benjamin Chase’s: 
daughter Mary. Sarah, the wife of Isaac Hathaway, was the daugh- 
ter of his daughter Sarah, the wife of Thomas Makepeace. Benjamin 
Chase, the parent, was a Selectman of Freetown in 1698-99 and 1708 ; 
Assessor in ma 

1757. May 5th.—George Winslow made a will and gave ‘‘ to 
son George south half of the 16" lot in Freetown up to the mill brook 
that is to extend one quarter of a share in bredth from Captain Am- 
brose Barnaby’s land Northerly from road to the brook, and also my 
5 acre lot eastward of the salt meadow and one quarter acre 
lot in the south side of the landing place on the said 16" lot at 
the river, also my salt meadows in the town ship of Swansea from 
Labor in vain Creek north up toward Taunton on the west side of 
Taunton River. Also half of my quarter of a share of land in said 
Freetown, lying above the mill brook in said 16" lot, and one 
eighth part of the mills on said mill brook with all the privil to 
said 8" part belonging. Also, one half that salt marsh given me by my 
brother William late of said Freetown, and also half of 3 acres given 
me by said William. Also my best anvil and half my smiths and 
carpenters tools, except my Steel anvil which I gave to my son Bar- 
nabas. Son George to pay legacies. To daughter Phebe 3 pounds 7 
shillings in house hhold goods. To daug. Elizabeth Strange 7 pounds 
in house hold goods. 

“To son Barnabas the northerly half of homestead and buildings, 
except a part of house yard and garden given to wife. To son Bar-, 
hey half oe quarter share of land above mill brook, Also to son 
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Barnabas one eighth the mills and priviledge and half my smiths and 
carpenters tools, and all the land above the mill brook given me by 
my brother William, and half the 8 acre lot and half my salt marsh. 
Barnabas to pay to daughter Elizabeth Strange 2 pounds 12 shillings 
lawful money, and to Rebecca Winslow 9 pounds and 12 shillings, or 
value in house hold goods. To daughter Hopestill Gook, to be paid 
by my two sons beside what I have already given her, five shillings. 
Sons to pay wife Elizabeth annually 8 pounds. Wife Elizabeth to 
have half the house and half the wood yard and garden, and after her 
to go to son Barnabas. Son George to be sole executor.” __ 

1747. July Tth.—Letters of Administration were granted to the 
widow Philip Paine, upon the estate of her late husband John Paine, 
Jr., of Freetown, deceased. The inventory showed the estate to con- 
sist of a house and-30 acres of land. 

[ Philip, the widow, was a daughter of Lieut. Lot Strange. After the 
decease of John Paine, Jr., she married Seth Chase, of Freetown, whom 
she also survived, and then married John Crandon, of Dartmouth. 
Her children by John Paine, Jr., were: John, who married Barbery 
Rice, of Warwick, R. I.; Ebenezer, born 1740, married Wait Free- 
born, May 20th, 1769, and Widow Hannah Randall 1792, and died 
Feb. 8, 1826; Abagail, who married Edward Chase, of F., Jan. 26, 
1764 ; Mary, who married Jesse Cudworth, of F., January 30th, 1761. 
Her children by Seth Chase, were : Augustus, born in 1758, married 
Olive Chase, of F., Nov. 18, 1782, and died June 28, 1839; Philip, 
born 1760, married Polly Read, of F., 1782, and died Oct. 6th, 1818.] 

1748. May 5th.—Thomas Terry, Esq. made a-will, and dis 
of his estate as follows: ‘‘ To wife Abagail one third of my dwelling 
louse during life. Also twenty pounds old tenor to be paid to her 
' gtinually, and She also to have the Service, government, and improve- 
ment of my negro maid Jemima. Son Abial to find wife fire wood for 
one fire. To wife Abagail two beds and furniture belonging to them, 
and as much house hold goods as shall be necessary for her use 
during life, and after her decease to go to my executor, except one 
bed. Executor to provide food suitable for wife both in sickness and 
in health, and also for the negro maid. 

** To son Thomas all that tract of land and buildings and fences I 
bought of Josiah Winslow, Jr., of Freetown, it being a part of the 
24" lot in said town. I give him also that tract of salt meadows and 
flats and inlet flats I bought of Joseph Holloway, and lying im Dighton 
ata place called Timothy’s neck. If Thomas dies without lawful issue, 
then my will is that what I have given my son Thomas, Abial shall 
lave, and in case son Abial die, then his heirs to have the same. 
daughter Lydia Jones beside what I have given her one Hundred 

bunds old tenor. Son Abiel to have all the rest of my property. 
Abial to be guardian to son Thomas until Thomas age ye sae 
be testored to him again. Son Abial Executor.” This will prove 
in the Gourt of Probate for county of Bristol, June 15", 1757. 

1766. Aug. 80th.— Joanna Weaver, widow, ted letter of 
wdniinistration on the estate of Capt. Benjamin Weaver, Jun*. of 
Swansea, deceased. 

F757. Nov. Ist—Joanna Weaver, of Freetown, widow, appointed 
gaardian to her son Benjamin Weaver. 

fFoanna Weaver was a daughter of Capt. Ambrose Barnaby and 
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Elizabeth Gardner his wife. Joanna was born at Freetown, June 26, 
1733, and married Capt, Benjamin Weaver, Jr., of Swansea, Nov 4, 
1753, Benjamin, their only child, was born June 25, 1755, and enter- 
ed the Patriot army in the war of the revolution as a 5th ant, 
from which he was promoted to captain, and from captain to Lieut. 
Colonel, in a Regt. of which George Claghorn (afterwards master 
builder of the frigate Constitution) was Colonel, and Robert Earl, of 
Westport, Major. Col. Weaver was a Selectman and Assessor of 
Freetown, and Treasurer of that town, 29 years. Asa Judge of an 
inferior court he left the record of three thousand cases that had been 
tried before him. Joanna Weaver, the widow, for a 2d husband mar- 
ried Colonel Sylvester Childs, of Warren, R. I., in 1758. Colonel 
Childs commanded a Regt. under the King before the war of the Re- 
volution. He was epposnted Colonel in 1764 ; Thomas Church being 
his Lieut. Colonel, and N. Cogswell, Major. } 


EXTRACTS FROM SERMONS BY COTTON MATHER, 


On rae Dears or Rev. Jonn Hicernsoy or Satem, Detiversp 16.°10, 
1708. 
[Rev. John Higginson was born in England Aug. , 1616 ;— 
died Dec. 9, 1708, in his 98d year. His colleague, Rey, Nicholas 
Noyes, wrote an elegy on his decease, which was printed. ] 


“‘ A’ Parallel drawn between old Simeon, and this Excellent old Man 


(oar HIGGINSON,) would presently Entertain us, with Strokes more 
aluable than any in Plutarch, I will only Say; That the Servant of 
God, being, desirous to be Dismissed in Peace, (far from Setting back 
the Clock of hia Time, as many Dotingly do when ’tis past the Eleventh 
Hour with them!) when he was come to that Old Age, in which he 
was daily ay for his Dismission, he composed and Published, a 


Gracious Book, Entituled, Our Dying Saviours Legacy of Peace, ta his 
Disciples in a Troublesome World.’’ ‘‘ This Book he left as his own 
Legacy to the Beloved people of New England,’ “ for whose welfare, 
his Holy Soul was in a Continual 7'ravail, I may say, from the Time 
of their First being a People, till he had seen the Colony arrive to be, 
as it is this day Fourseore Years Old.’’ ‘‘ Beyond his own Expecta- 
tion, he lived more than Twenty Years after this.’ “ And New En 
land saw such a Rarity, (which in that Valuable Man of God, 0 
Alexander Hume, who Died a Year ago, about the same Age with our 
Higginson, was by Old England also esteemed as a Rarily,) A Ser- 
mon Preached by an Eminent Servant of God, at Ninety years of Age.”’ 
“His FATHER, the Glory of Leicester in Old England, the nder 
of Salem in New ;* One of the bravest Men, that ever set Foot on 
the American Strand, (and One, whose Life, is one of the most Enter- 
taining Articles in, The History of New England:+) He lived, little 





* See Memoir of the Rev. Francis Higginson, by Rev. Joseph B. Felt, in Register, vi, 


105-127. 
+ Mather's Magnalia Christi Americana, or the Ecclesiastical History of New England. 
Edition of 1856. Vol. i. pp. 354-366. : 
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above a Year, after his coming into the Country; and not beyond 
the Forty Third Year of his Age. At his Death, he left a Discon- 
solate Widow, and Hight Children.”” “‘His Two Sons particularly, 
had a learned Education bestow’d upon them. The Younger of them 
‘Named Francis which was the Name of his incomparable Father) 
y’d an Useful Minister in Westmoreland before he was 
Years of Age. The Elder (who was Born at Claybrook in Leicester- 
shire, in Great Britain Aug. 6, 1616) was more than Threescore and 
Ten Years, and might Seven times over have Celebrated his Decen- 
nalia, in the Evangelical Ministry. This was our Simeon who was, 
first a Chaplain and Preacher at Say-Brook ; then a School-Master at 
Hartford ; And after that, a Minister at Guilford ; but finally succeed- 
ed his Father, and made the People of Salem to know the Joyful Sound, 
for a whole Jubilee of Years, even Seven times Seven Years together ; 
except you will say, and for a Reason presently to be mentioned, I 
am content it should be said, He Dy’d near two Years ago 
Tho’ his Head were Eminently (as the Old Mans Head has been some- 
times called,) The House of Wisdom ; yet for divers Moneths at last, 
there were Times in which the Door was a little shut, and Curtains 
drawn over the Windowes.”” ‘‘ How Fearful was he—will you give 
me leave to mention one particularity, which I have myself sometimes 
heard him Utter? Lest in that one-thing of Smoaking Tobacco, he 
should sometimes forget that Rule, Whatever ye do, do all to the Glory 
of God!’’ ‘* How fervently, how publickly, did he bear his Testimo- 
nies to The Cause of God and His People in New-England. He stated 
that Cause in a Sermon at our Greatest anniversary Solemnity ; and 
it is, I suppose, the First-Born by the way of the Press, of all the 
Election Sermons that we have in our Libraries.’’*j 
“I know not whether I have ever seen that Great Subject of too much 
modern Controversy, more Truly, and more Clearly Handled, than in 
a Discourse, which he wrote, when he was about Fourscore and Four 
’Tis his Preface to a Book, Entituled, The Everlasting 


Tae Deata or Goop Men constperep, &c.¢—1715.—A ppendix. 


Letter from the Relict of Mr. Grindal Rawson. 

** After he [Rawson] had taken his first Degree, he was invited by 
his Brother-in-Law, the Reverend Mr. Samuel Torrey, to come to his 
House, and Study Divinity there. Which hedid’”’— .. . ‘‘ Preached 
his first Sermon at Medfield, with great acceptation ; and after two 
Months Occasional Performances at other Places, he received an Invi- 
tation to Mendon.’’ 

“« There was not a Council for many years in all the Neighbouring 
Towns, but he was at it. Also his voyage, as a Chaplain, with the 
Fleet that went unto Canada ; and the Half Year he spent in service 
for God at Nantucket; will not be soon forgotten. As for his Pains 





* The late Rev. Dr. Piefce, of Brookline, in the appendix to his Election Sermon deli- 
vered Jan. 3, 1849—less than eight months previous to his Fo age agg Par age 
Election Sermon, which has come to my knowledge, is, in 1661, ohn Norton, of . 
This is in the Library of the Massachusetts Historical Society.” he next that we have any 
eqaeaat of Fe fhe cme share zempezen fo preached by Higetvern, in }66. 

+ Printed April 9, 1715. pp. 58. Boston in N. E. by B. Green: Sold by Samuel 
Gerrish at his Shop on the North side of the Town House. 
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with his own Flock (since Ewceedingly increased unio more thanan 
Huadred Families ) for more than five and thirty Years, he was a faith- 
fal Labourer, &c.”” ‘‘ He Catechised first in Public, on the Lords- 
in the Afternoon, Afterwards he had set times to Catechise in the 
eek, He divided the Town into Five Paris; and every Friday 
there was a Meeting in Qne or Other of them, where he preached a 
Sermon ; and Catechised the Children which belonged unto the families 
thereabouts,” ....., 

“‘ As for his Labours among the INDIANS, it was Twenty Sevea 
Years since he undertook the Work. It was thought, Two Years 
was Time little Rnough to Learn their Language in,’’ . . ‘it was not 
above Wine Months, before he Preach’d to the Indians, to their good 
Understanding.’’ ‘For a whole Summer his Custome was, when 
he came from his own English Congregation on the Lords-day, about 
five a Clock, to take about half an hours Repose, and then go to the 
Indians ; and Pray with them, and Preach to them; so that he per- 
formed Three Exercises every Lords-day, while he had strength to at- 
tend them, His Discouragements were Great, in that there was go little 
Good done ameng them. He judg’d, a Great Occasion of it might be, 
the Strong Drink, with which some of the English too often furnished 
them. I think, no Man could bear a greater Testimony against it, 
And when he gould find no other Way to Restrain it, at length he 

waded the Church to Renew their Covenant ; and a Solema Day of 
ayer with Fasting, was kept on that Occasion ; and this Article wag 
made One of the Engagements, That whoever should sell any Strong 
Drink to an Indian, should be counted a Covenant-breaker ; and be dealt 
withad in the Ghurch accordingly. Which put a Considerable Stop unte 
it, ; 

fRev. Grindal Rawsen was the fifth son and youngest child o 
Secretary Edward Rawson, was born in Boston Jan. 23, 1659-60, 
“and was named Grindal, for Edmund Grindal, Archbishop of Oan- 
terbury, between whom and his father’s mother there was a relation- 
ship.” (Drake’s Boston, 658.) He graduated at Harvard College in 
1678 ; married Susannah, dau. of Rev. John Wilson, who was ordained 
as colleague with Rev. Richard Mather at Dorchester in 1649, and 
there remained two years, when he became the first minister of 
Medfield, where he labored forty years. He was a son of the Rev. 
John Wilson, of Boston. Mr. Rawson was ordained the second 
minister of Mendon, about the year 1680, succeeding the Rev, Joseph 
Emerson, who died at Concord, Jan. 3; i680. Mr. R. died Feb. 6, 


«WMG, (Anite, iii. 300.)) 


On rue Dears or Rev. Toomas Brivce, or Boston, woo Deceasep tx 
26: 7: 1715.* 


“Born at Hackney, near London, in the year 1657, of Pious and 
Worthy Parents; After a Religious and Liberal Education, and some 
Travels into the Mediterranean ; he Travelled into the American World, 
where he had a strong Inclination to see and serve the Kingdom of 
our Saviour. Here he firat Instructed a Flock at Jamaica; and be- 
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came as far as could be allow’d the Salt of that Island. Oh! might he 
have been more successfully one of the Miternitatis Salitores there ! 
From thence he removed unto the Island of Providence ; Where, for 
some Time, he was the Principal Person in the Government, as well 
as the Instruction of the Plantation. From thence he removed unto 
the Island of Barmudas; where his Labour and Courage, and Charity in 
the Time of a Mortality raging beyond any Pestilence, was worthy to 
be had in Everlasting Ieekenies ; and besides other Instances of 
it, in one Month he preached Nine and twenty Sermons. From thence 
he removed unto West Jersey ; where he did in the Recesses of a Pat- 
mos, conflict with Difficulties and with Discouragements, that proved a 
most improving School of Patience to him. From thence he removed 
unto B STON, the Metropolis of the English America, where the 
First Church invited him, that they might enjoy the Abilities of so 
Experienced a Person, in the Pastoral Conduct of a Flock, where Fa- 
mous Predecessors were to be succeeded. The Light was now in a 
very considerable Candlestick ; and shone for Eleven years together. 
Some of the Rays thereof, we have in Four Printed Composures ; 
Entituled, I. The Mind at Ease. 11. What Faith cando. III. Je- 
thro’s Counsel. IV. A Sermon to the Artillery 9g Hf Tho’ such 
was his Modest Indisposition to Appearances in the Way of the Press, 
that these Things, were some of them, like some of Chrysostoms, only 
the Notes of those that wrote Short-Hand after him. Two years be- 
fore he died, a Fit of an Apoplectic Tendency siezed him. From this 
Time, he felt his Faculties enfeebled. Yet he continued serviceable.”’ 

[From Writings of his appended (10 pages), dated Apl. 5, 1714, 
we learn that ‘‘ for more than half a Year past,’’ he had continued 
“under the impressions of Apoplectical and Parlytical Distempers.”’ 

In the 16th year of his age, Rev. John Collins, ‘‘ originally of New 
England, was made his Spiritual Father,’’ ‘ begetting me to Christ,” 
he writes, ‘‘ by his Sermon on Acts 3. 19.’’ In his 17th year, he was 
‘admitted into Full Communion with the Church of Christ under his 
Pastoral Charge.”” ‘‘ When I left my Native Country, I had Letters 
Testimonial and Recommendatory, from Doctor John Owen, Mr. Mat 
thew Meade, Mr. John Collins, Mr. George Griffith, Mr. Richard Law- 
rence, and Mr. Obadiah Hughes.’’ 

Rev. Thomas Bridge was made colleague pastor with Rev. Ben- 
jamin Wadsworth, of the First Church in Boston, May 10, 1705, 
Allen, in his Biographical Dictionary, says that Mr. Bridge graduated 
at Harvard College in 1675, which is a mistake; but it is stated by 
Rev. Mr. Emerson, in his History of the First Church, that “his name 


is affixed to the class which was graduated in 1675.” He received 


the degree of A.M. from that institution in 1712.] 





Towns tn Massacuvuserrs anp Marne Incorporatep In THE YEAR 
1765.— Massachusetis: Ashburnham, Becket, Charlemont, Chester, 
Lanesborough, Paxton, Richmond, Royalston, Sharon, Williams 
town. Maine: Bristol, Cape Elizabeth. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE EARLIEST WILLS ON RECORD 
AND ON THE FILES IN THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, 


MASS. 
(Prepared by Wrii1aM B. Trask.) 


Continued from page 37. 


Ricnarp Cuurcn. I, Richard Ohurch, of Hingham, hauing perfect 
vnderstanding, yet visited by sicknes of body, order this. my last 
will, Debts payd, then my will is, that my wife, Elizabeth Church, 
shall enjoy the Remainder during her life. And when it shall lease 
God that shee shall leaue this life my will is, that what Estate I shall 
leaue to her that shall not bee necessarily Expended for her mainte- 
nance shall then bee Equally diuided amongst my children, only my 
sonn Joseph to have a dubble Portion, that is twice soe much as any 
of the rest of my children, by reason of the lamnes of his hand, where- 
by hee is disinabled above the rest of my children for the getting of a 
liuelihood, I ordaine my sonn Joseph to bee my sole Executo’. 25 
Dec., 1668. Ricnarp » CauRon. 

In the presence of vs, , 

Josuah Fisher, John Farebanck, sen’., John Farebanck, jun’. 


26 Jan., 1668. Josuah Fisher and John Farebanck, senio’, deposed. 


Inventory of the estate, apprized by John Thazter, and Matthew 
Cushin, Jan. 1, 1668. Amt. £365.14. 

Mentions—dwelling house with the barne, orchard and house ‘£110. 
Lott, containing six Acres, £110; halfe a tide mill, £110; his share 
of the iron worke at Taunton, £50; 2 Acres of Land Lying by the 
mill, £10. 

Joseph Church deposed. 


[The above Richard Church was father of the celebrated Benjamin 
Church, so distinguished by his exploits in the Indian wars. ] 


Epwarp Buesy. I, Edward Bugby, being stricken in yeares and 
but ill in my body, not knowing how short my day may bee, in sound 
mind, make this my last will. Debts paid, my sonn Joseph shall En- 
joy my Housing and Land, barne and Orchard, all that is mine, on 
the right hand of the Way leading to the great Lotta, and Eight Acres 
of Swamp and vpland, bee it more or less, lying by ‘M'. Elliots Land, 
on the left hand of the way aboue said. And a Lott of Eleuen Acres, 
lying by Nathaniell Brewers, at Wake hill, and one Acre of fresh 
meadow, bee it more or less, lying in the Towne great meads, Two 
Acres of salt marsh, lying by Goo dman Watermans marsh, in that 
which is called grauell point ; eight Acres of vpland, lying vpon the 
Pond Hill, lying by the Land of William Lyon and Sam 
Also, two Cowes, one Coult, and two Hogg, th that I have heretofore 
giuen him, and that bedding and household stuff that I have already 

iuen him. My will is, that my sonn, Joseph, shall haue this for his 

ortion, and he shall haue noe more of my Estate. My Will is, that 
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my dau. Sarah, shall haue my Tenn Acre Lott, in the first diuission 
and sixteene Acres lying by it, that I bought of Edward Pason, and 
twelue Acres in the Thousand Acres, and one Acree and a halfe of 
salt marsh lying in grauely point, by Goodman Finch. My will is, 
that my dau. Sarah, shall haue that bedding and household stuffe and 
those Cattle that I shall leaue at my decease, and also my money and 
Euery thing that is mine, which I have not giuen to my sonn Joseph 
as is above expressed. My will is, that out of that which I haue 
giuen my dau. Sarah, there shall be payd my sonn in law, Chamberlin, 
the Husband of my daughter, £18 in Corne or Cattle, to two of my 
Grand children Mary and Rebecca Chamberlin, the one halfe of the 
£18 to Mary Chamberlin, and the other halfe to Rebecca. I Appoint 
ny sonn in lawe, Chamberlin, my Executor. Robert Harris, Nathan- 
iell Bruer, John Bridge, ouerseers. Nouember 26: 1668. 
In the p'sence of vs, Epwarp ™ Buesy. 
Robt. Harris, John Bridge, Nathaniell Bruer, John Whitney. 
30 Jan., 1668. John Bridge and Nathaniell Bruer deposed. 


The Estate belonging to Edward Boogby, of Roxbury, deceased, 
prized by Robert Eares, John Bride, Benjamin Cludd, Jan. 29, 1688, 
Amt. £336.06.06. 30 Jan., 1668. Richard Chamberlaine deposed. 


Jouw Swewt. Nov. 25, 1668. I, John Snell, of Boston, Shipwright, 
being sicke but of good memory, ordaine this my last will. For my 
Estate in Land, House and Household stuffe, my will is, that my wife 
shall haue the one third part of the whole, the other two third Parts to 
bee diuided amongst my Fowre children, that is to say, my [?] to haue 
a dubble Portion, and to the rest of my Children part and part alike. 
As for my sonn, John Snell, him I doe bequeath to my Father in Lawe 
and mother in Lawe James Smith and Jone Smith, to bee by them 
Educated and brought vp in good nurture, and when Capable of a 
trade to bee put to, bee instructed in some honnest calling. My dau. 
Susanna, I bequeath vnto my wife. My dau. Hannah, I bequeath 
vnto my master and m™. M". Timothy Prout, senio’, and Margaret his 
wife, by them and Kither of them to bee Educated and brought vp in 
the Feare of the Lord till shee bee of full Age or marriageable which 
shall first happen ; and I doe intreat my said master Timothy Prout 
to demand and receiue that debt which is due to my Brother, from 
Mr. Eleana Cooke, merchant in Barbados, and by mee left in his 


hands, as my said master doth know of, and by my said master to bee , 


sent home to as to my Brother Symon Snell. I make Hannah 
Snell, my wife, sole Executrix. 

Collaterially and before signing and sealing hereof, it is hereunto 
added that out of my whole Estate my wife shall take Tenn pounds 
towards the bringing vp of my yongest daughter, Jane Snell; and in 
Case shee or Either of my before named Children dye, the portion be- 
longing to the party or parties deceased to bee to the party suruiuing. 

In p’sence of Jozun Syeu. and a seale. 

Pimothy Prout, jan'., John King, William Pearse, ser, 

27 Jan. 1668. M*. Timothy Prout and M'. William Pearse deposed. 

An inventory of the Estate of John Snell, late of Boston, Ship Car- 


ter, who deceased 27 Nov., 1668, as presented by Hannah Snel, 
ict and Executrix. Apprised Dec. 5, 1668, by Capt. Thonias Savage 
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and M'. Benjamin Gibbs of Boston. Estate indebted to John Farnam, 


Edward MumfordM". Walker, Samson Shoare, Jeremiah Morrell, 


Snell of London. Amt. £48.06. Hannah Snell deposed Oct. 
15, 1669. 


Dantet Doumes. The Account of the Estate of Daniel Douines, 
giuen in by John Farnham, senio', Administrato’ to the said Estate. 
Debtor, £43.17.02. Oreditor £44.00.06. 8: February, 1668. John 
Farnham senio" deposed. 

As Attests Ewp. Rawson, Recorder. 

The bond was Cancelled accordingly ; vide file bonds : 1662. 


ANTILL FAMILY RECORDS, 


[Copied by Joun L. Stsrzy, A.M., of Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 11, 
1861, at Montreal, Canada, from the family bible of Mrs. Judge Ayl- 
win, who was grand-daughter of Edward Antill, a friend of the Ame- 
ricans in the Revolution | 


Gites Suettey* was born July y* 30%, 1664. 

Edward Antill (son of Edward Antill formerly of Richmond in the 
County of Surry in Old England, merchant, but late of New York, in 
America, attorney at Law, and Sarah his Wife) was born in New 
York the 17th of June, 1701. 

Anne, his wife, whom he married the 10th of June, 1789, was born 
the 8“ of April, 1706, being daughter of Lewis Morris, Esq*., Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, and Isabella his wife, then both living. 

Sarah, Daughter of Edward Antill, by said Anne, his wife, was 
born at his house in Piscataqua, in the County of Middlesex, in East 
New Jersey, the 18th day of August, 1740, at 7 of the Clock in the 
evening, and was baptized at the Church in said Piscataqua, on Sun- 
day the 14th day of September following, by the Reverend William 
Skinner. Robert Hunter Morris, a Chief Justice of New Jersey, 
her uncle on the mother’s side, being her godfather, and Ursula Parker 
and Mary Forster her godmothers. 

Edward, first son by the said Anne, was born at the same place, 
the llth of April, 1742, at eleven of the clock in the morning, and 
was baptized in the same church, by the Reverend William Skinner, 
on Palm Sunday the 2‘ of May following, Peter Kemble of this Place, 
merchant, and doctor —— Mercer, of Bound Brook, Gent". and 
Farmer, being his Godfathers, and Eufamia Norris [Morris?] (his 
aunt by the Mother) his Godmother, who being in England was person- 
ated by Mrs. Oatherin Johnston. 


Edward Antill mafried at Quebec 4 May, 1767, by the Rev. John 
Brooks, Chaplain of the Garrison, to Miss Charlotte Riverain [Rive- 
rin?] daughter of Joseph of Riverain, by whom they had issue :— 

Isabella Graham, born at seven o’clock in the evening on the 7 





* Godfather of Edward Antill, Jr., whose birth is recorded in the next paragraph. 8. 
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March, 1768, baptized by the Rev. C, D. Delisle, a week after—Spon- 
sors, om 2 James Hughes, Isabella Graham, wife of Dr, Graham, and 
Isahella McNeal, her aunt by the father’s side. 

Charlotte (second daughter), born in February, 1769, baptized by 
the said Rev. ©. D. Delisle, died 3 weeks old. 

oa | (third hter), born the 18 Jany., 1770, baptized by the 
a ie’ D. Delisle — sponsors, Ja‘. Stanley Goddard, Margaret 

oward, 


Julia (fourth daughter), born the 28 March, 1772, died the 19" 
December, 1787, at Quebec. 

Edward (first son), born 4 May, 1715, baptized by the Rev. 0. D. 
Delisle, died at Montreal, fourteen months old. The above children 
were born in Montreal. ' 

Amelia (fifth daughter), born in Lancaster, Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, 15 May, 1777, baptized by the Rev. Dr. Barton—Sponsors, 
Judge Atley, his wife, and Mrs. Barton, wife of Dr. Barton, died 
December following. 

John (second son), born at Flatbush, Long Island, 15 Dec., 1719, 
died at twenty-two months ald, 

Harriet (sixth daughter), born at Bushwick, on Long Island, 13 
September, 1780, baptized by the Rev. Theop™. Beach, 10 Sept., 1785, 
—sponsors, James Price, and Margaret, his wife, and Mrs, Hamilton, 
wife of Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the State of New York. 

Louisa (seventh daughter), born 2 Dec., 1782, at Colden Ham, 
Orange County, died five weeks old, 1782 (17837), 

Frances (eighth daughter), born at Brookland Heights, Long Island, 
the 4th May, 1785, baptized by the Rey, Theo™. Beach, 10 Sept., 1785 

onsors, Mr, and ire, Hamilton, and Mrs. Giles. 

aa Charlotte, wife of Edward Antill, at New York, 3 Sept,, 1785, 

years, 
“s ied, Edward Anftill, at St, John’s, Canada, 21 May, 1789, aged 
ears, 

Yeabolia Graham, daughter of the above Edward, and Charlotte 

ntill, married at Montreal, 2Dec., 1787, to William Hall, of Stafford- 

England, by the Rev, 0. D. Delisle, rector of said place, 
ary, 


aughter of the above Ed, and Ch. Antill, ‘married at Albany, 


U. 8., 1 Nov., 1786, to Grant G. Lansing, of Saratoga, merchant, 


THE FIRST BANK IN BOSTON. 


Tue library of the Essex Institute contains two pamphlets with 
these titles. : 

“« A | Projection | For Erecting a | Bank | of en | in Boston, 
New-England, | Founded on | Land | Security. | Printed in the year 
1714. 

“ A | Vindication | of the Bank | of | Credit | Projected in Boston 
from the Aspersions | of Paul Dudley, Esqr. | In A | Letter | y Base 
directed to John Burril, Esqr., Late | Speaker to the House of re- 
senta | tives for the Province of the Massachu | setts-Bay in New- 
England. | Printed in the year 1714,” 
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“ Sir,” the letter begins, ‘‘ Mr. Attotney General, by his Letter of 
the Twenty Second of October last to your Self, as Speaker to 
the House of Representatives for Province, having most uiiic- 
countably, with an uncommon Freedom, taken him to Insult and 
Arraign a Considerable Company of Gentlemen Merchants, &. (as he . 
is pleased to title them) Projectors of the Bank of Credit, ‘and call them 
to the Bar of that Honourable House, Char, them with the many 

Crimes and Misdemeanours following ;’’—one was that the pro- 
ject would ‘invalidate and break in upon the Prerogative of the 
Crown ;’’ another that it would ‘be in effect the setting up an Abso- 
lute Independent Government.’”’ It segms ‘‘ That two or three Gen- 
tlemen in the Town of Boston, discoursing of the Difficulties that 
Trade laboured under, for want of a Medium of Exchange, the Silver 
being sent Home for England, and the Bills of Credit on the several 
Provinces daily ealled in by the Funds on which they were Emitted ; 
thought it'proper to consult some other Friends, and to Meet to- 
gether, and Consider of a suitable Remedy for the Present and grow- 
ing Inconveniences and Difficulties.” Then follows a very interesting . 
tiew of the business interests of that time. ‘The letter is “ Dated at 
Boston, itv New-England, Decém. 20, 1714,” and ‘signed by 


Samuel Lynde. 
To the Contents, except 
the Letter taken out of a 
Book.* 


py At the Desire, 
s $ and in behalf of 

ae ; i Jr. the Partnership. 

Timothy Thornion, 

Oliver Noyes, 

William Pain, 

Nath. Oliver. 


Dear Kivsatan, 

I confess I ath ashamed almost to think I should be at Home so 
long, and not let you know of it fill now; Tho’ after all, a New-En. 
land Correspondence is scarce worth your having. I refer you to Mr. 
—— for an Account of every thing, especially about the Government 
and the Colledge, both of which ate discoursed of here in Chimney 
Corners and Private Meetings as confidently as ‘can be. If there’ 
should be any occasion you must be sure to stir yourself and Friends, 
and shew your Affection and Respect to my Father, who loves you 
well, and ia me tell you so.—This erie | will never be worth liv- 
ing in for Lawyers and Gentlemen, tili the Charter is taken away. 
My Father and I sometimes talk of the Queens establishing a Court 
of Chancery in this Country. I have wrote about it to Mr. Blayth 
wayt ; If the Matter should succeed, you might get om place worth 
your Return, of which I should be very . If I can any ways 
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serve you or your Friends, Pray signifie it to, Dear Sir, Your Affec- 
tionate Friend, and Humble Servant, Paut Duptey. 


They proposed to “‘ give out of the Neet Profits” of the bank, 
‘‘Four hundred Pounds per Annum to the Use of an Hospital or 
Charity School, for the Support and Education of the poor Children in 
the Town of Boston,’’ 

‘Two Hundred Pounds per Annum for a Mathematical 
Professor at Harvard Colledge, 

‘ tena Pounds per Annum” for three scholarships at Harvard 
ollege, 

‘One Hundred Pounds per Annum for the support of six ministers 
Sons ”’ at the College, 

‘“* Forty Pounds per Annum toa Professor of Physick and Anatomy” 
at the College, 

‘Twenty Pounds per Annum, towards the further support of a 
Publick Grammar School in Each County, now in the Province of 
the Massachusetts Bay in New England.” 


[Certainly the Boston merchants of 1714 were not behind those of 
1865 in generous plans for the public welfare.—These pamphlets de- 
serve to be edited and republished. } 


on. TF. 
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BOSTON RECORDS. 
[Continued from page 32.] 
Boston Marriaces. 


John Veren was married to Mary Wiseman, the Daugh- 
ter of James Wiseman, of Boston, the 12: June 1660. 
By Jn°. Endecott Gov'. 

David Carwithen was married to Francis Oldam, Widdow, 
22™ Sep‘. 1660. By Ri: Belling™. Dep*. Gov". 

M’. Francis Hooke was married to pa Palsgrave, 
widdow, 20" Sep‘. 1660. By Majo" Humph. Ath'ton. 
M". Robert Gibbs was married to Elizabeth Sheaffe, y* 
Daughter of M'. Jacob Sheafe, deceased, the 7 Sep’. 

1660. By Majo" Humphery Atherton. 
Myles Standish was married to Sarah Winslow, m3 
aughter of M*. John Winslow, y* 19" of July 
1660. By Majo" Humph. Atherton. 

Richard Martine was marryed to Elizabeth Gay, of Ded- 
ham, y* Daughter of "Yous Gay, married at Salem. 
By Majo" Hawthorne. | 

William Greenow was married to Ruth Swift, the Daugh- 
i of Thomas Swift, of Dorchester, 10: October 

Benjamine Gillam was married to Hannah Savage, y* 
Daughter of Cap’. Thomas Savage, of Boston, 26 
October 1660. By Major Humphery Atherton. 
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Féireweather. John Faireweather was married to Sarah Turner, y* 
Daughter of Robert Turner, of Boston, y* 15th No 
vember 1660. By Jo : Endecot Gov’. 

Jackson. Edmond Jackson was married to Elizabeth Pilkenton, 
27" October 1660. By M*. Tho: Danforth. 

Reape. Thomas Reape was married to Judeth Rachell, Widdow, 
y* 30" November 1660. By Jo : Endecot Govr. 

Crocker. Daniell Crocker was married to Sarah Balden, y* 30° 
November 1660. By Rich* Bellingham Dep*. Gov’. 

Benham. John Benham was married to Margery ret a widdow, 

‘ 16th ig Poors — By Jo: seen 9g Gov". 

Mason. ichard Mason was Marryed to Messinger, y° 
Daughter of Henry Messinger, of Boston, the 20th 
November 1660. By Jo: Endecott Gov". 

Short. Clement Short was marryed to faith Munt, the Daughter 
of Thomas Munt, of Boston, y* 21" of November 1660. 
By John Endecott Gov". 

Edward Loyd was marryed to Mary Wheelewright, y° 
Daughter of M". John Wheelewright, Late of — 
ton, y* 4th of December 1660. By Jn°. Endecott, 

Samuell Mavericke was ed to. Rebecca Wheele- 
wright, y® Daughter of M". John Wheelewright, Late 
of Hampton, y* 4" of December 1660. By Major 
Humphery Atherton, 

Benjamine Thurston was marryed to Elisha Walker, y* 
Daughter of Robert Walker, of Boston, 12th of De- 
cember 1660. By Richard Bellingham Dep’. Gov". 

John Tomline was marryed to Sarah Barnes, y* Daught* 
of Mathew Barnes, of Boston, 26th December 1660. 
By John Endecott Gov’. 

John Sowther was marryed to Hannah Read, the llth 
Janvary 1660. By Richd: Bellingham Dept. Gov’. 
John Reylean, an Irishman, was married to porgrest 

Brene, an Irish woman, y°® 15th M'ch. By Jo: Ende- 
cott Gov". 

John Tuttell was werryod to Mary Holyoacke, y* Daugh- 
ter of M". Edward Hollyoacke, of Lynne, y* 10" Febr. 
1646. 

Habbiah Savage was married to Hannah Ting, y* Daugh- 
ter of M'. Edward Ting, of Boston, the 8° May 1661. 
By Jo: Endecott Gover". 

John Wompaug, an Indian, was marryed to Anne 
Praske, 21" May 1661. By Maj. Humph. Atherton.. 

Freake. Mr. John Freake was marryed to Eliza’ Clarke, y* 
Daughter of Cap‘. Thomas Clarke, of Boston, 28th 
May 1661. By Majo" Humphery Atherton. 

Howard, Edward Howard was marryed to Hannah Hawkins, the 
Daughter of Thomas Hawkins, of Boston, 7™ June 
1661. By Mr. Thomas Danforth, of Cambridge. 

Benjamine. Joseph Benjamine, of Bastable, was married to Jemi- 
na Lumbard, y* pongoest of y*® Late Thomas Lumbard, 
a 10 June 1661. By Ri: Bellingham Dep’.. 

ov". 
Vou. XIX. 15 
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Makepeace, William Makepeace was married to Ann Johnson, the 
23 May 1661. By Major Humphery Atherton. 

Preston. John Preston was ed to Susanna Read, Widdow, 
the 28th May 1661. M". Tho : Danforth of Cambr. 


ANCIENT PAPER-HANGINGS IN DORCHESTER, MASS. 


In the Boston Gazette, supplement, May 9, 1768, as also in the sup- 
plement to the same paper for April 20, 1767, may be seen the follow- 
ing advertisement :—‘‘ Fast Imported from, London, and to be Sold by 
Ziphion Thayer,* At the Golden Lyon in Cornhill Boston. A Large 
Asortment of Paper Hangings, Cheap for Cash,” 

The above announcement, of ftself, would probably have little or 
no interest, except to a few antiquarians, ant to the genealogically 
inclined members or friends of the Thayer family. But, taken in con- 
nection with what we are about to relate, an added interest is given 
to. the whole, 

It appears that. Capt. Lemuel Clap, formerly a respected citizen. im 
the north part of Dorchester, son of Ebenezer and Hannah Seg 
Clap, after the loss of his first wife, Susannah (Capen) Clap, who di 
March 6, 1767, a. 26, married, Nov. 3; 1768, Miss Rebecca Dexter, 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel Dexter, of Dedham (anée, viii. 2495. xiv. 
205.; xv. 229). Previous. to this.event, Mr. Clap saw fit to beautify 
his abode, and among other things, by way. of adornment, placed some 
fine paper hangings on the walls of the eastern lower room, making 
it, when finished, one of the handsomest apartments in the town. 
Now the query arises—Whence came this paper? In looking over 
the columns of the Boston newspapers for the year 1768, we found 
bat one advertisement in the whole town of Boston—the one above 
copied—of the sale of paper hangings, now. considered so impor- 
tant an article in our domestic arrangements. The natural con- 
jeeture, therefore, is, that those paper hangings were obtained of Zi- 
phion Thayer, ‘‘ at, the Golden Lyon in Cornhill.’’ The same paper, 

-after a lapse of more than 96 years, still remains.on the walls of this 
room. In the same room and the chamber above it, some of our sol- 
diers were quartered in the war of the Reyolution, and it is said that 
a were made, by the men, to tear off strips of the paper to 
adorn their hats—the colors then being bright—but without success, 
as the paper adhered very close to the walls, in contrast with many, 
of our modern paper hangings. It is doubtful if any other specimens 
of Ziphion Thayer’s imported paper—if this be one—or paper put on 
in the year 1768, can elsewhere be seen on.the walls of our mansions, 
at the present time, 1865. 





* Thayer was a son of Gideon’ and Rachel Thayer, who was a son of Richard‘ 
who.wns & gon of Richard?, who was.a son of Richard, why was a son of Richard! of Boe- 


Braintree where he 
was an elder brother of Arodi who, in 1788, wane Mershel of tin Ora 
of Admiralty for the three Provinces,” and ovember 3d of year—the date of the 
arnt bse etree To, uae 
an ‘ le 
oaly surviving daughter of Mr. Arodi Thayer vesites at Dorchester, i tha 83d your of het age. 
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Centennial and other Celebrations. 


CENTENNIAL AND OTHER CELEBRATIONS. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION aT Frreupurc, Mass.—On the 30th of June, 1864, 
the 100th anniversary of the i m of Fitchburg took place. The exercises on 
the occasion were held beneath Y e’s famous tent, which had been pitched on the Com- 
mon, in that town, at the head of Main street. ST 
Band, followed by the reading of the 46th Psalm by Mr. Rev. Bullard, of 
from a Bible printed in 1639, which had been the property of Col. Zachary 
whom the town took its name, and whose se vehntel froma, life, wae echibibed 
front of the table ied by the 
offered by Rev. Calvin ln, of 
in Fitchburg, and then a hymn, com 
was well sung by the « Old Folks,” who i 
time. Hon. Alvah Crocker made an address of Welcome. 


9 


pton, 
volume is to be published, giving us, 
ings, much oAditional mabier'selative to the 


Normat Scuoot Ceresration at FrawmGuam, Mass.—The twenty-fifth anni 
versary of the establishestnt of ‘the fires Merkial -thoel in Amorion wes ealdbented. &: 
Framingham Centre, July ist, oe ils and friends of the Normal School 
in that town. The exercises were 
tary and a prayer by Rev. Mr. 


Mukesh aecales ta_-Acivtons ath eb euedthiaaas Wl has anal ah 

aR nee ate SESS DENSE ry 

removed to West Newton, and ape th leek Framingham 

house in Framingham was dedicated 15, 1853. Her Cyrus Peirce 

teacher. Rev. 8. J. May sueceeded’ him in 1842. i dag 

and Mr. Peirce re-entered the school Sept. 80, recat i 

in April, 1640, and Rev. Rben. 8. Stearn aoseded him in Ma 

resigned in t., 1855, was immediately 

Soe pennant Poled oe Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr. presided at the collation, 

served in the Agricul ee “Speaker Mev 
Geo. N. Want of] of Lawrence, Rev. Charles Brooks, of Medford, Rev. 
Mr, Stearns, closing with a poem, Geo. B. Emerson, seme Woshbar, Mr. 
Quincy, Prof. Zachos and others. 


in this town, July 4th, Capt. 
fine company of cavalry, under Capt. J, S. James, and a company of 
artillery, under Capt. Griffin, did escort duty. Benj. Poor, Esq., was President. le 


Centenstat, Annrvensary or the Town or Lancaster, N. H.—The people of 
Lancaster, N. H., celebrated on the 14th of July, 1864, the hundredth “ihe ee 
the ion of theif town. It is the shire town of Coos county. 

tion was intended to have taken place a year earlier, but various . 
Under the efficient direction and management of Col. Henry O. Kent, ' of the 





Republican, the arrangements were perfected 
served. According to the charter, the town was granted, on the recommendation of 
Gov. Benning Wentworth, to Capt. David Page and sixty-nine others, July 5, 1763. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. David Perry, and a song entitled “‘Weleome Home,” 
written by Col. Kent, followed. The charter of the town was next read by Ossian 
Ray. The glee club sang “Our Lancaster,” written for the occasion by Mrs. B. C, 
Slade. Hon. David H. Mason, of Boston, delivered the Historical address. Hon. E. D. 


the ground adjoining, where tables had been bountifully in @ grove 
re naoheme Aon ti alee ea Reprise eon covered with 
boughs as a shield from the sun. 

Cok: Siciot, Onan of teotien Sing Ailend mighes 

Col. Kent, Jared I. Williams, Rev. Wm. 

read from Gov. Gilmore, Gov. Andrew, Hon. 

B. Moore of Boston, and others. A social levee at i 

largely attended, and speeches made by Nath’l Wilson, of Orono, Me., and 
Brown, of Portland. 


Brown Untversiry Cenrenniat, Provipence, Ruopz Istanp.—The 1} 
versary of the foundation of Brown University was celebrated at i 
Sept. 6th, 1864, with appropriate ceremonies. From -a sketch of the history 
organization of the University, published by the Executive Board, we find that Brown 
University owes its origin to a suggestion which the Rev. Morgan Edwards, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia, made to the Philadel ia Baptist Association, 
and the Rev. Jas. Manning, a graduate of the College of New Jersey, was sent to New- 
port by them to confer with the citizens of the colony on the subject. A charter 
obtained in 1764. In 1766, Mr. Manning was chosen President of the College. The 
first commencement took place in Warren, in 1769. Seven students graduated. 
ence crear termes: amr ey were laid at i 
The immediate successors of President ing were Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, 
Messer, and Rev. Francis Wayland. During President Messer’s term of office 
of the college was to Brown University. During pana ag 
i were erected, and the library much i . In 1866, 

resigned the Presidency and Dr. Barnas Sears was elected as his succes- 
whole number of graduates is about 2200, of whom about 1400 are living. 
About one fourth of the number have been ordained as ministers. 

After ste face con etd tee ce edge omen Se 
Cen written by the Rt. Rev. a oa was sung. Presi- 
dent Sears then delivered the Centennial Address, which occupied about two hours, 
and was chiefly historical. 

The Centennial dinner took place in a large tent. Hon. John H. Clifford, President 
FP rang sag tee tee bi atl Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, Ex- ee Prof. Goldwin Smith, of Oxford University, Eng- 
land, Hon. 8. P. Chase, of Ohio, Chief Justice Ames, of Rhode Island, Major General 
Burnside, and George William Curtis, of New York, responded. A was read 
by Charles J. Thurber, of New York, and another was read by Mr. 
by Major John Hay, of Washington, D. C. 


200th anniversary of the 
at New Bedford, Sept. 14th, riate ceremonies. In 1664, the “ tracte 
called and known by the name of Teckena; Poniquiantt ant! Guahinsth; ‘hen-dRowed 
by the Court to bee a townshipe, to bee henceforth called and known by the name of 
Dartmouth.” The villages which then formed the town of Dartmouth now constitute 
the towns of Dartmouth, Westport, Fairhaven and Acushnet, and the city of New 
Bedford. Under the direction of the five above named municipalities the eeremonies 
anor Gir vhagth of a hi offered by Rev. Wm. J. Potter, of the 
g of a hymn, prayer was ev. Wm. J. ) 
Unitarian church in New Bedford, late Chaplain in the army. An Introductory Ad- 
doen by Hem Coney Santies Jr., Mayor of New Bedford, followed. The choir 
then sang the “ Hymn of the Republic,” after which W. W. Crapo, of New 
Pree ge sme tlar bagcinae Po: sey 5 ow my sod by James B. 
Congdon. Dinner was served in ity w responding to iate 
sentiments, and the reading of troan Giatinghished. qucuamn, eo ohinean gut 
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for transmission to the town of Dartmouth, England, read by Mr. Congdon, 
Senet the day. m4 - 


Hatr Cunrury Sexson sy THe Rev. Preserve Swan, or Warwick, Miss.— 
On the 12th of October, 1864, by invitation of his old parish, over which he was ‘settled 
thirty years, the Rev. Se eS ee ae 
oe pT Sat gt a be 
Oct. 1 1814. very were 

‘5 ymns : sour; tha” Slvr 


CoMMBMORATION OF tien. Cussapaile or New Nerupniany:—The 

cdebration by the New York Hitarical Soc of the Conquest of New Neth 

took place at the Institute in New York City, Oct. 12th, 1864. The President 
of the Society, Fred. De Peyster, made some introductory remarks. Dr. De Witt then 
offered prayer, after which the President introduced the orator of the occas#ién, John 
Romeyn eB propo ote ako Brida 
Gulian C. Verplanck, a vote of thanks to Mr. Brodhead for his 4 
ee Bancroft 
Briand he meng s)sancl a 

De Witt, an meeting to 

meyer A oe —. reception was given by the members of the — 
to friends, closing with an ‘elegant repast. on 
SS ee on Street, of Albafiy, P. Dawson, of Baffilo, and 
Gen. John Cochrane 


A Haury Century Pastonate 1n Mepwar, Mass.—The West Parish in Medway 
celebrated, with their pastor, the Rey. Jacob Ide, D.Ds, on the 2d of Nov., 1864, the 
i i of his settlement among that people. The services wete™ in 
, A. M., with devotional exercises by Revs. 
Brigham ; and an original hymn. The sermon by Dr. 
an interval of singing. Dr. Ide has attended 176 councils; publi 
sermons, besides editing Dr. Emmons’s (his father-in-law) works; has 
pry Ug se his own pulpit, over five thousand discourses (how many 
— not say); has delivered twenty-seven ordination .Ur aeantion 
mons, and has declined seven other invitations; has solemnized four hundred and 
thirty-three marriages ; officiated at five hundred and ten tisms, and seven hundred 
and forty-three funerals. He has instructed forty-three students. 
Prayers by Revs. Messrs. Dowse and Harding closed the morning and opened the 
afternoon services. The afternoon exercises were a Poem by Hon. Charles Thurber, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; pM egg David Bete. Bem > Oe 
Putk, Rev. & AL. Dr. Anderson, J. T. Tucker, Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D.,; H. os Dees ‘Mills, Barney, righam, Jacob Ide, Jr.) Alexis Ide, and 
Prof. Abner Motée. 


The services, w 
and closed with prayer. 
ing a good entertainment of tableaux arid music was given by the young ] 


Vou XIX. 
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‘The first known meeting of the of the New South Church was held at 
the tavern called «‘ The Bull,” in Summer street, near the intersection of Summer and 
Vaeh 2 20 amen Sean enaa ee Oe 14th of July, 1716. On the 20th ye cme 
ber, of the same year, they petitioned the selectmen of Boston for a pareel of land 
called « Church “Green,” tor the purpose of ere achurch thereon. The 
Samuel Adams and thirteen others. house was dedicated Jan. 8, 
p ademnaatined ihe S108 Benth sae Ottan Snene no “Od 
ivered @ sermon which was pri 
present pastor, was settled in 1862. Rev. Oreille’ 
panache ge ty 1867, retired in 1862. Rev. Dr. Dewey s 
Young, D.D., who died March 16, 1854, in the 30th year of his ministry. "For other 
interesting the church and its pastors, see Drake’s History of 
661-2. The t edifice was dedicated Dec. 29, 1814, nimety-seven 
i the former one. 
eet en ee aan Invoca- 
ewton, son of Rev. Dr. 
aaiatete by Rev. Nathaniel 
by Rev. aden inl bya by Hey Natal 
from the text in Taniah 84, 11-—'* Our holy and out bewatful house where our fathers 
praised thee ;” prayer; “Old Hundred ;” benediction. The preacher devoted his 
remarks chiefly to historical reminiscences and the associations of the olden time—the 
detailed many facts connected with the early 


ne i ag Dr. Ellis, with notes, has been printed by Dutton 
alee 8vo. pp. 42. The order of services, a brief notice of the church 
and its pastors, and a wood cut of the edifice, are appended. 


LTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SETTLEMENT oy Rev. Joserm Fieup, D-D., at 


colin 
forth the earlier history of the church in 


mo satting 
<s- Field. Another ae nme am and the 


aren ne der age 
in the Town Hall, where 
a and brief addresses made by Rev. 
. Messrs. Hinkley, Livermore and others ; prayer 


ee 


DEATHS. 


Corzr, Capt. Solomon, South Malden, Solomon and Patience (Ray) a 
Mass., died 27 January, 1865, e. 73. and died about 1800, aged a 


He was Ge ree in the 1 sixth 

1 » who, 
ee et eh ee 
admitted a freeman of the Colony of R. 
I. and Prov. Plantations, 18 May, 1658, 
and who was Deputy from Portsmouth to 
Tio Glanesal Asseniby tor Gin Geren youre, 
1678-80. His will, dated 4 Jan., , 1681, 


His widow died in 1804, 
bat omnam, Ge subject 
and three daughters. Penel 
ried —— Swain, of N. C., an 
Mass., 21 June, 1819; Mary, 

died April, 1813 ; paaee died 1802. 

Solomon® Corey was born near Wind- 
sor, in Bertie Co., N. C., 4 Nov., 1791. 
After the death of his pa 
vidence found him a 


ways remembered by him with emotions 
of gratitude and love. He married at 
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iano, bor 18 March 1796, only daugh- 
ter of Peter and Charlotte (Delano) 


active life, about 1840, to 
So. Malden, whither he 
his family in 1828, — 
and kindly exercise of his 
neighbor and friend, he 
teem of all around him. 


duty at the battle of Cedar Creek, Va., 
Oct. 19—died Dec, 6, 1864. 

Lieut. James was cousin to Adjutant 
Stearns whose memoir has been so wide- 


ung men are not 
- entered the arm: 
private from motives of duty an 
triotism, and by gallantry and faith- 
fainess earned promotion. During the 
last year, the disability of superiors de- 
volved the command of his company 
chiefly upon him. He was with his 
regiment in twelve battles, including 
those attending the siege of Port Hud- 
son, the Red River Expedition, the bat- 
tle of the Wilderness and the battle of 
Cedar Creek, in which last, he fell, ame 
when the gallant Sheridan had inaugu 
rated victory. How well he bore himself 
in his responsible positi 
commentaries of his men. Maks mare 
soldier ”—** The flower of his 
—* Always where duty required ie 
“As an officer so unassuming” — “A 
braver soldier never lived,” “ nor a truer 
emda oars of the — in — 
eulogize his name. But not as a sol- 
dier alone does he deserve to be remem- 
bered. He was a Christian hero as well. 
In the church, more than in the army, 
we a Commencing life 
ong strangers, in ager — 


toiled 1 for Christ, 
ring round i joe I 
of the otherwise negh a 


Pycteann af © Weds pompraaa” 


Deaths. «18 


21 June, 1812, Charlotte De- Nuwoastiz, 


Henry-Pelham Fiennes-Pel- 
eg er 5th Duke of, at Clumber- 
Park, Eng., Oct. 18, 1864, a. 63. 

He was a descendant, in the 8th gene- 
ration, from Sir Edward Clinton, 


Earl; and Henry-Pelham,’? 4th Duke 
and 11th Earl, his father, whom he suc- 
ceeded Jan. 12, 1851. He visited this 
country in 1860, in company with the 
Prince of Wales. 

He was the eldest of the six sons of 
Henry by his wife iana Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Edward Miller 
Mundy, M.P., of Shipley Hall, Derby- 
shire. He was born in Charles street, 


the usual B.A. degree in 1 


Prescott, a M.D. 


Me., Oct. 6, 1864, a. io 
He was the $d son and 6 


and Jedediah, Jr.4 neyo Hap 
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where his th and youngest § ‘were, “I die in a glorious cause.” Bee 
child was born in 1833. In all these 192. 
acer Hyer meme aco a 


He was for many @mem- 
ber of the House, and of Senate, in 
the Legislature of Maine, and in 1820 an 
Elector of President and Vice President 
of the U. States, 

Dr. Prescottm,, Nov. 2%, 1812, Mary, 
dau of Josiah French, of Wi Me., 
who was b. in Dunstable, 

N. EL, Jan. 17, 1787, and who, with 5 
children (two sons and ‘three daugh- 
ters), survive him. Ww. P. 


May 20, 1689, in Woburn, and Judith 
Wood. 2d wife married Feb. 21, 
1722-3, and removed to Haverhill about 
1728. His first wife was Lydia Ames. 
Ebenezer was son of i 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOOIETY. 
NECROLOGY, 


[Prepared by Wa. B. Trasx, Historiographer of the Society.] 


Tuaver, Gideon French, a resident member, died at Keerie, N. H., March 27, 1864, 
a. 71. He was born in Waltham, Mass., 21,1793; was the son of Zipheon® 
and Susanna (Bond) Thayer. Zipheon® died at Brookline, pera te 
illness, May 18, 1804, a. 35; he was the son of Jedidiah,’ who was son of - 

who was son of Ebenezer,’ the son of Thomas,? who was son of Thomas,' of 
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Philip, who is seen in New Hampshire, 1689.” It appears that the early settlers 
wrote the name with a single o, 
2 gnarl Hunton was passed on his father’s farm. He commenced his 
academical studies preparatory to entering college, at the academy in , and 
“ir Ep cuching ackond. "ihe bed te niece” During all this time he 
teaching school. sae, Benjunin Watbery, whe in the graduating exercises, 
mh was a e with Mr. Benjamin Woodbury, who was his chum, on 
the question—« of the learned professions is more favorable to emi- 
pena wr pln mr Mr. Huntoon taking the side of Divinity, “ae Las 
college he ta ht the Academy in his native town, until 1819, when he entered upon 
the study of Divinity at Andover Theological Seminary, and soon commenced his 
Se ee In the of 1820, his health failing, he removed to 
and took charge of an y in Salem street. While carrying on this 
school he was invited to the ministry of the same tional Church in Canton, 

Mass., and was ordained Jan. age ohn Pierce, of Brookline, preaching the 
sermon, and Rev. Ware, Jr., of Boston, giving the Right Hand of Fellowship. 
He became widely favorably “tnaltah nee. snack etimneet -aneeiath: atts alana 
preacher. In the latter part of the year 1829, he was called upon to the ser- 
mon at the dedication of a new Unitarian nitarian church in Bangor, Me. 
vailed upon him to form a connection with them, and he was accordingly 
Bangor in June, 1830. Se tile Goats sheet kalba Guctiion Sen eoerae a 
his health again failed him, In the fall of 1833, he 
fom that chureh, and epent the winter in Savannah, Georgie, preaching 
rian Society there. In 1834, he returned to the North 
was installed over the First Congregational Church in 16, 
on account of failing health, he was obliged to resign hi 
in the then far west, preaching at Peoria, Ill., and in Chi 
was invited to settle in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he remain 
wa invied to stein Cincinat, Ohio, where he romaine on ya," in Jne, 838, 
ae a eee ee tee 
first ordained, to return, and he was accordingly re-installed at Canton, March 1 
1841. In 1849, he resigned the pastorate, and went to my yore and became 
tor of the Second Society in that place. In 18656, his health 
he left that place, and in 1856, charge of the Parish in Winchandon, waae 
he remained until Nov. 8, 1867. In April, 1859, he was installed over the Society in 
— er A ee we pellet ae el eee ne ee i 

1860. pw ti ge si ane Pon me ae return 
red fo Canton and relied td reped is 

> oa en re Page: ton, and 
he declining years of his lity blowed 
ccleaner ape 

her in the church which 
ene woo ten Gent eae 

associations and remembrances. 
cemetery where the forms of many of his i 
amidst cherished remembrances, sustained by Christian faith and Christian ho’ 
rounded be friends, and watched with devoted and affectionate care, 
tinued in feeble and declining health, until on the morning of Sunday, nee 1 
he one suddenly smitten with paralysis, putting gently away, and entered on 
and reward. 

Mr. Huntoon was an active and zealous laborer in the cause of human brotherhood. 
He recognized and steadfastly maintained the rights of all men. His soul overflowed 
with affectionate tenderness towards all with whom he came in contact; his noble 
nature manifested itself in obliging deeds. How truly he adorned his profession — 


life ! 

Rey. Dr. Thompson, of Jamaica Plain, at the faneral, spoke of him as been 

one peculiarly fitted to be a pioneer in the advance of Liberal Christianity. 
vices were sought for by the infant churches in of the country. There was 
an earnestness of personal, vital piety, an and an enthusiasm 
oa power and effect to all his pulpit labors. He was a 
famechuet in 180,60 and 61; afertar «Grand 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Mascachusetts in 1849, 60 and 61 a Grand 
Warden of the Grand Lodge. He was one or more h Priest of Mount 
. Zion Chapter at Stoughton. He connected himself with the Hist. Society in 1860. 
Mr. Huntoon delivered many occasional discourses and addresses, some of which 


. 
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img week attended the 
three installation. 
Huntoon i 
Pettingill, of 


pe oy wae Ey cree 80, 1846, Ann Payson Lewis, of Roxbury, dau. of Elijah 


Benjamin, LL.D,, a: Honorary member, died in New Haven, 
. He was ason of Gold. Selleck and Mary Silliman, and was born 


bull, in Connecticut, August 8, 1779. 
illi i td, Conn., since 'the early colonial days. 
There is a tradition in the family, that Danie Silliman emigrated to this country, from 
Holland, about the middle of the seventeent1 century. Ebenezer, the father df 
in, graduated at Yale College in 172, and Gold Selleck, the , in 1762, 
The latter was a Brigadier General of militi: in the Revolution, and was entrusted for 
@ time with the defence of the Long Island coast. In 1775, he married Mary, dau, of 


Rev. J Fish, ¢ nee and 
: i Dy ny tne Fe pe 

Copante SiR te. citeh Rntiey, Rese, ta: SE eee 
Prof. Silliman patented ot Tite Sietigs 5: i5h.008 en eer 
a short time as instructor in a school in Wethersfield. He studied law was ad- 
mitted to the bar in the county of New Haven in 1602, but aged peo 
to any extent that profession, as he became a Tutor of the in 1799, and entered 
upon his duties es Professor of Chemistry and Netural History in 1804 In 1853, 
having been relieved at his own request from further service as an instructor, he was 

by the corporation, Professor emeritus. Thus, during a period of nearly 
three-quarters of a century, his name has appeared as a student and teacher successive 
‘nae Sine 1008, Boe a ted for the of 

spring of 1806, i visi purpose 
books and ap eb gd meget aye defied a ipa yom | 
he attended the lectures of the most distinguished professors. On his return he 

and geology, in addition to his lectures on chemistry. 
iy Daeg er ge ime enemy St 

lectures. In later days it was not so long. Prof. Silliman was instrumental im secur- 
ing to Yale College the entire mineralogical collection of Col. 
had remained to the public fifteen years from 1810, it was 
of $20,000. Clark telescope, the best glass in the 
purchase, is another of the donations to Yale College due to 
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ot Paeting, a collection of priceless value, not only as works of 
ayy : sccured to the 


Tiratenn over ag na ly ag get feo 

«Remarks made on a Short Tour between Hartford and Quebec, in the autumn of 
1819,” both of ee nan pean Canaan vee, He is also the author 
“Blements on Chemistry, in the order of the Lectures of Yale ale College” (1830), and 
he has edited “ Henry’s Chemistry,” and ‘t Bakewell’s Geology.” In 1818 he com- 
menced the publication of the ‘‘ American Journal of Science,”’ which: hee been con- 
tinued to the present time, and which hes been the means of 


its value justly appreciated, not only in America, but in foreign countries. The history 
of this undertaking i language in the introduction to the 50th om 
regulur courses. at New 
Sean Tint pnet ONisare, hae: leone Sn Sin petnaiges cities of the Union. ays 
he gave ular course on Geology at New Haven, which was 
ee Hactiend and Lowell, and.in 1835 at Boston and Salem. From 1840 to 1843 
severe: De arte ae snnanenten oneanan ef Ce, kaagen ell Lectures” im Boston. He 
Sant So Now Orvennit: LOG: se im etee oltien ef 6 the South. When he had 
to deliver a course of leo 


nena, 3 sone 
“peers se 'y 50 years. 

Scelinnan tela weeonventenelr Giants 
inion sidvoememnaneleneh ike maneae thas 
Prof. Silliman was a man of us understanding and sound pd ee are 
but not carried away, by an usiastic disposition, 
this was associated sterling integrity, which rejoiced in and i 
ever was right. He was affable and courteous, ignited is his mannem and. Kind. 
Heading with and ennobling his virtues, was the child-like simplicity of his Christian 


Mr, Silliman hes always, been remarkable for uniform goc health About the 
middle ef November he was for a few days quite unwell, but pele se mae gece 
regained his former strength during the following week, and on 
to joi = tant Dankaging festival the next dy athe house of his 
Dana. m 


orning of 
after a night of quiet rest, feeling stronger, as 
Sevan wid Ue ity ak a ming 
and private. da was hin custom, while 
repeated a familiar hymn 


With 


besides five deceased, 


Everett, Hon. Edward, Li.D., a resident member, died in Boston, Jan. 15, 1865; 
the 71st year of his He was born in Dorchester, Apzil ah 704; aS was the 
third son and fourth of Rev. Olivet aad Lary El) Beerets, and. 
from Richard! 


sixth early settlers 
through apt. Juba’ and Elfecheth (Peoped Everett; ica nd ery cows 
Everett; Ebenezert and Joanng. (Gtevena) Breet, who were. the 
of Hon. Edward? Everett (ante, xiv. 216). 
Everett. was, baptized in OY A, cuneate tear a 
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» was 
cathy coma 
a mile from the schoo! 
iant age of 


town, a new district school- i 

house “Tiger, No. 6,” on Boston street, no 5 

south of the house where he, with his elder sister Lucy, first 
teacher, Mr. Wilkes Allen, was ae pees for ini 
‘*The little orator” was a great favorite with his 
wrote for him @ poem with the above title, which 
hibitions of the school. (See Loring’s Hundred Boston 

after the death of his father, which occurred on November the 
removed to Boston. In April of the year 1803, he began, at the 

to attend the reading writing schools in North Bennett Street. The 
school was under the tt of Master Ezekiel Little, and the writing sc 
was kept by Master John Tileston. ‘ Master Little, in spite of his name,” 
Mr. “ was a giant in stature—six feet four at least—and somewhat 

the past.” « But I acquired under his tuition what was thought in those 
tolerable knowledge of Lindley Murray’s abridgment of English mar, 
end of the year could parse almost any sentence in the American Fremepter: 
Tileston was a writing master of the old school. « He put me on the track,” 
rett continues, ‘of an acquisition which has been extremely useful to me 
—that of a plain legible hand.” He remained at these schools about sixteen mont 
and on leaving, in 1804, received the Franklin medal in the ro department. 
then attended a private school, which was taught by Mr. Ezekiel Webster, of N. Hamp- 
shire, and, on occasion of his absence, by his younger brother, the Hon. Daniel Webster, 
at that time a student of law in the city, at the office of Mr. Gore. He entered the 
public Latin School in Boston, in 1806, his teacher being William Biglow, from which 
school he removed to Exeter Academy, N. H., in 1807, where he remained six months, 
entering Harvard College in August of the same year, being then 13 years of age, and 
the youngest of the forty-nine members of his class. On his ion, in 1811, his 
subject was “ Li a candidate for the 
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? 
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. ,D.D. In 1814 he published his 
“ Defence of Christianity,” in reply to George B. ish. In 1815, when 21 years old, 
Mr. Everett resigned his pastorate and became Professor of Greek Literature in Har- 
vard College, which office he retained until 1826, being about 4 absent in Europe 
pa period. He became editor of the North American in 1820, which 
work he ably conducted until 1824, On the 8th of May, 1822, Mr. Everett 


\ ug. 13, 1825, married Lieut, 
1850; Grace Webster, born Dec. 24, 1827, died Jan. 7, 1836; Brooks, born 
me & 1830, married Helen Adams, Oct. 20, 1853; a daughter, born Jan. 30, 1833, 
ied a few days afterwards; Henry Sidney, born Dec. 31, 1834; William, born 
Oct, 10, 1839. The mother died July 2, 1859. In 1824, at the age of 30, Mr. 
Everett delivered the Phi Beta Kappa oration, at Cambridge, being his first great ora- 
tion. Gen. Lafayette was present on the occasion, and was beautifully 
by Mr. Everett, who, in 1834, i 

Congress 


of Andrew Stevenson, the Minister to the Court of St. 
L yg ow bel ge President Fillmore, and 
i accession of President Polk, in 1846, when he was succeeded 
He was inaugurated President of Harvard College, April 30, 1846, 
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Hon. Josiah Quincy having previously resigned. Mr. Everett was 7 by the 
state of his health to resign the office of President, and was succeeded by gh 
June 20, 1849. In 1848, he delivered an eulogy on John Quincy Adams. the 
death of Daniel Webster, Mr. Everett became, in 1852, his successor as Secretary of 
State in the national cabinet,.and in 1853 succeeded Hon. John Davis as United States 
Senator, which office he resigned in May, 1855. On the 22d of February, 1856, he 
delivered an oration on Washington; an address before the Provident Association, 
Dec. 22, 1857 ; onthe early days of Franklin, Jan. 17, 1859; he gave a tribute to 
Rufus Choate in July, and a discourse on Webster Sept. 17th of the same year. In 
1860, he was nominated for the Vice Presidency of the United States; delivered an 
address before the Union Club, and gave his famous Gettysburg oration, in 1863. “He 
delivered his political speech in Faneuil Hall, Oct. 19th, 1864, and was made 
Presidential Elector the same ‘er His orations, eulogies, addresses and lectures 
before various institutions, with his public speeches, are numerous. Many of them 
are collected and published in three volumes, the first volume of which was first issued 
in 1836, 

‘A true nobility of heart was manifested by Mr. Everett in his Laggae sig. bags 
in behalf of Mount Vernon and of the sufferers in East Tennessee. His public 
effort was a patriotic address in Faneuil Hall, in aid of the citizens of Savannah, 
Jan. 9, 1865, six days before his sudden decease. 

Mr. Everett ‘was for several years President of the American Antiquarian Sqciety, 
was Vice President of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the New York Historical Society, the New England 
Hist. Gen. Society (elected in 1845), and of the Antiquarian, Geographical and Agricul- 
tural Societies of Great Britain. 

We scarce know of one-so precocious as ‘he, that, if permitted ‘to remain, did mot 
suffer a declension or premature decay. His was a rare exception, of faiflifulness to 
the last—of fidelity and usefulness ending only with his life, at the close of more than 
three score years and ten. 

Many eulogiums on’Mr. Everett have been given.to the public. They all i agree in this 
— ‘was a great and good man, an eloquent orator, a true patriot, sincere 


OFricerRs For THE YEAR 1865. 


President.—Wixstow Lewis, A.M., M.D., of Boston.* 

Vice-Presidents.—Massachusetts, Rev. Martin “Moore, A:M., of Boston; ‘Maine, 
Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr., of Portland ; New Hampshire, Hon, Samuel 'D._Bell, LL. D,, 
of Manchester; Vermont, Henry Clark, of Poultney ; Rhode ‘Island, Usher Parsons, 


_/AM, M.D., of Providence; Connecticut, Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., of Hartford. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents.t—New York, Hon. Millard ‘Fillmore, LL.D., of Buffalo ; 
New Jersey, 8. Alofsen, of Jersey Oley i Pennsylvania, Nathaniel be smrg ‘A. M., of 
ee peed aggre Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, of ‘Baltimore; Ohio, ,Hon..1 
‘Ha: , A.B., 6f McConnellsville ; Michigan, Hon. Lewis Cass, LL:D., of Detroit ; 
‘Indiana, Hon. Ballard Smith, of Terre Hauté; Illinois, Hon. John Wentworth, A. 
M., of Chicago; Towa, Rt. Rev. 7 'W. Lee, D.D., of Davenport; District of 
‘Columbia, ‘Hon. George P. Fisher, of ‘Washington. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Rev. Henry M. Dexter, A-M., of ‘Roxbury.* 

Recording Sooritery died 8. Rand, Jr., A.M., of Boston.* 

Treasurer.— William B. Towne, of Brookline.* 

Histori .— William B. Trask, of Dorchester.* 

Librarian.—John'H. Sheppard, A.M., of Boston.* 

Dixectors.—Rev. Martin Moore, A.M., of Boston; Ey Palmer, A.M., M:D. 
of Boston ; Hon. George W. Messi , of Boston; Rev..F. W. Holland, A.M, 
Cambridge; Rev. C.D. Bradlee, A‘M., of Roxbury. 

Publishing Committee.—John Ward Dean, of Boston ;* William B. Trask, of Dor- 
chester ;, William H. Whitmore, of Boston; William 8. Appleton, A.M., of Boston ; 
Rev. Henry M.. Dexter, A.M., of Roxbury. 





it presidents of the octets viz., Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL.D. of ‘Salem, Hon. . Wil- 
of Wi “De C., Sam 4G, Drake, A.M., of Boston, and Gol. Almon’D. Hodges, 
oabont ttneek bane, The Treasurer ex-officio :a, member of the 


of the 
be Siete, cancun ate ranae iio 
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Committees on Lectures and Essays.—William Reed Deane, of Brookline;* Rev. 
Washington Gilbert, A.M., of West Newton; Hon. Charles Hudson, A.M., of Lex- 
ington; Rev. E. F. Slafter, A.B., of Boston ; Rev. Dorus Clarke, A.M., of Waltham. 


Committee on Heraldry.—William H. Whitmore, of Boston ;* Abner ©. Goodell, Jr., 


of Salem ; Augustus T. Perkins, of Boston; William S. Appleton, nog of Boston. 
Committee on Finance.—Frederic Kidder, of Boston ;* Hon. George W. Messinger, 
of Boston ; John M. Bradbury, of Boston ; John W. Candler, of Brookline. 
Committee on the ‘Library.—Jeremiah Colburn, of Boston; * Rev. Abner Morse, A, 
M., of Boston; E. R. Humphreys, LL.D., of Pesan ton “Gena = of Boston. 
Trustees of the Bond Fund.—Col. Almon D. H bury ; 
der, of Boston ; Thomas Waterman, of Boston. 
Trustees of the Barstow Fund and the Towne Memorial Fund.—William B. Towne, 
of Brookline; Col. Almon D. Hodges, of Roxbury; Hon. Charles B. Hall, of Boston, 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Boston, December 7, 1864.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, President 
Lewis in the chair. 

The librarian reported 29 volumes, 32 pamphlets and 3 manuscripts received as 
donations since the last meeting. 


The corresponding secretary reported letters from the following gentlemen preg” 4 
Rev. Sumner Ellis, of Boston, and Hon. John 


M.D., of ‘Cehine fa ee had embers. 

Thomas peng gr hla ae prepared at the request of 
the histori — of the late Gideon French Thayer, a resident member, formerly 
principal of the well-known Chauncy-Hall School in this city. Mr. Cushing was an 
associate with and is the successor of Mr. Thayer in charge of this school. Several 
4ST Saag of the deceased. The sketch is printed in this num- 

» pp- 149-154 

F Kidder, of Boston, read an interesting ge 2 Set eae 

ginia, suggested by a recent visit to the Sanaa river. first noted the passage down 

the B Potomac and gave a brief description of the Chesapeake bay, where it has been 
recently ascertained that the Spaniards had a colony as early as 1566, and gave his 
interpretation of its Indian name. He gave a sketch of his up James river, 
noticing Newport News, which was early occupied by Daniel Gookin, who subse- 
qu uently resided in Cambri Mass. Here was the scene of the bloody battle between 
frigates Cumberland and Congress and the rebel ram Merrimac. He gave a de- 
scription of Jamestown, and made a contrast between its present condition and that of 
Plymouth, the two starting points of English colonization on our continent; of West- 
over, the former seat of Colonel Byrd, author of “The Westover Manuscripts ” ; ”; of 
Butler’s canal, its progress and intended use. This was the locality of the city of 
Henrico, which was founded by Sir William Dale in 1611, with a colony composed 
es ey of Germans; hence the name of Dutch Gap. Here was the second 
(English ) church in America, the next being at Bermuda Hundred. Here was the 
of Rolfe and his Indian wife Pocahontas. He gave an account of his inter- 

view with Gen, Grant in his simple tent. Subsequently he visited Norfolk, where the 
eyes of women still look defiantly on our flag, while ile they and pray secretly for 
rebel success. A description of old Hampton ruins and its itals concluded the 


pa 
Rev. F. W. Holland, of Cambridge, read a valuable and well-written paper on 
Xavier, in which he presented some new views with regard to that renowned mission- 


"The above pa vey gal were listened to with much attention by an wy large meet- 


thanks were passed for each, and copies were requ for the use 


of BM. =f 


Boston, Wednesday, Jan. 4, 1865.—The annual meeting was held this afternoon at 3 
o’clock at the of the Society, No. 13 Bromfield street, the President, Winslow 
lout M.D., in the chai 
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resident members, and from Rev. A. P. Putnam, of Brooklyn, N. Y., as a correspond- 
ing member. 
ohn H. Sheppard, the Librarian, reported that since the last annual meeting there 
had been received 340 bound volumes, 561 pamphlets and 18 manuscripts, making 
the library to consist at the present time of 6786 bound volumes and 20,242 pam- 
hlets. 
. Wm. B. Towne, the treasurer, reported that during the past year the ordinary re- 
ceipts had paid the ordinary expenses, leaving the society free from debt and a bal- 
ance in the treasury from this source of $18.24. His rt also showed that the life 
membership fund,* which now amounts to the sum of $1491.23, was invested in 
ent securities, and he recommended that this fund be increased by resident 
members making themselves life members so far as it is practicable for them to do so, 
thus relieving themselves of an annual assessment, pd creating a fund calculated 
to give strength, permanency and efficiency to the Society. 

J. W. Dean, chairman of the Nominating Committee, reported a list of candidates for 
election as officers for the current year, who were balloted for and all unanimously 
chosen, 

Wm. Reed Deane, chairman of the Committee on Lectures and Essays, reported 
that there had been sixteen papers read before the society at the monthly meetings 
during the past year, several of which have already been published, and most of the 
others will soon appear in print.t 

Wm. B. Trask, the historiographer, reported that during the = year, twenty- 
three members had deceased, viz., 1 Life, 10 Resident, 10 Corresponding and 2 Honor- 


ary. Memoirs of twelve of these, and of four who deceased in 1863, have been read 
before the society since the last annual meeting. 
Jeremiah Colburn, chairman of the Committee on the Library, ee that much that 
is valuable in our collection of Books and Pamphlets, is entirely lost to us for want of 
and proper accommodation for their arrangement, and further reported that the 
ittee are almost daily told, that if we had rooms more commodious and 
safe, large additions of valuable books and manuscripts would be made to our col- 


Frederic Kidder, chairman of the Committee on the reception of Newspapers, 
reported that nearly a year since our esteemed member, Thomas Waterman, made the 
Society a donation of about 70 vols. of valuable Boston newspapers, making the col- 
lections of the Society now about 350 volumes, amongst which was the London Morning 
Post, for the year 1765, 6 & 7; Boston Post-Boy, 1767, 8 & 9; N. H. Gazette, pub- 
lished at Portsmouth, for the years 1780, 81 & 82; the Independent Chronicle, pub- 
lished at Boston, for 1795—1804, 5, 8, 9, 10 & 12, and the intervening vols. are much 
wanted ; the Yankee, from 1812 to 19, published in Boston, and edited by David 
Everett ; the Boston Daily Advertiser, for 1821, 22 & 23, and from 1849 to 18665 inclu- 
sive, and these intervening vols. are also much wanted ; nearly a complete set of that 
valuable political and statistical journal, Niles’s Weekly Register, the gift, some years 
since, of our distinguished member, the Hon. Edward Everett ; the Columbian Centi- 
nel, from 1786 to 1831, with the exception of 1824; the Daily Evening Transcript, 
from Nov. 1813 to the present time, 31 years, being of the donation of Mr. Waterman ; 
also, a specimen number of a large portion of the a published throughout 
the world some ten years since, the gift of Dr. Samuel A. Shurtleff of Brookline, the 
collection of his recently deceased son, Carlton A. Shurtleff. It will be seen that the 
Society have files of newspapers from 1765 to the present day, a full century, excepting 
for the very important historical period from 1769 to 1779, which includes the interest- 
ing years immediately preceding and during the most active period of the Revolution. 
We call special attention to this hiatus, and hope it may soon be filled. As well 
conducted newspapers contain most valuable historical material relating to the period 
in which they are printed, ever increasing in value as they increase in years, will not 
the members and friends of this Society take measures to procure the missing volumes 





payment of thirty dollars, by himself or others, will constitute any resident or corresponding mem- 
Sar Geavedt, ant entitle bah, without farther expence, 00 al the rights of a resi- 
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referred to above, and also place upon the shelves of the Library any other files of early 
printed new: that pe — be able to control. 

Col. A. D. Hodges, Shaki. sel Miedagtee ogee ade remem 
Soe eee te) gene mans me ae a 
had been imeurred by the Trustees during and that there is on hand 
$50.50, derived from the sale of the - sem don and sa i of Watertown. 

Wm. B. Towne, chairman of the Trustees of the Barstow Fund, which consists of 
$1000, given to the Society in 1862-3 by the late John Barstow, of Providence, a year 
or two before his decease, and which is devoted to the preservation of the Library, 

wted that during the past year there had been bound, from the income of this 
fund, 55 vols., and that'there remained the further sum of $163.00 of income unex- 

ded. ° 
Phe Trustees of the Towne Memorial Fund rted, that the income of this dona- 
tion had not been expended ; nor was it expected that it would be at present ; but when 
the Society desired to publish a memorial volume, the income of this fund would be in 
readiness for that purpose. 

The Committee on the seas Hie ate he Se Ca ae 
that this donation had recently been received, and consisted of 600 vols. of miscellane- 
ous books, 250 vols. of the Cushman Genealogy in woo several manuscripts, 
photographs, &c. &e. 

The Committee on the preparation of Biographies of deceased members reported that 
the work was in progress ; and it was believed that at no distant day the Society will 
eens Segre apne an asap aaa anaets 

Frederic Kidder, chairman of the Finance Committee, reported that the several do- 
nations to the Society were properly invested, and that, in the expenditure of the 
“Joke, W. Desa, chairman ef the Publishing Commities, reported that the cig 


volume of the New- 
and that one number of the nineteenth volume—nnmey, tat for Jumuery 1866— 
been issued. As the organ of the Society, this periodical commends itself to the sup~ 
ome sree Some rh Se ee eee 
from destruction the fast perishing reeords of New England, and in collecting materials 

for the historian and genealogist, render it deserving of patronage by all who feel « 
Pr re me ra ly ne 

Members and subscribers can do much b pence Dies 
antiquarian tastes or take an interest in historical. subjects 

residing in New York city (James D. Fish, Hq), who wats eubecrber hse and 
who was informed of the need of patronage by our periodical, was able last year to add 
the namnes of fourteen of bie ftiewds to ite eubscrizeion list. If the others would each 
add but a single name the Register would be 

William H. Whitmore, chairman of the eraldry, reported that the 
committee had held numerous meetings, end had eheiena and recorded much valuable 
information. It is the opinion of the committee that much good has resulted from the 
investigations thus incited, many families having communicated facts hitherto unre- 
corded. Impressed with the opinion that the results desired will be best obtained by 
publishing the materials as fast as collected, the members of the committee have issued 
SE rete aes ert cree ee 


“ih i payee t0.alt, Sach dle eotmgeien in inine way emmnssted with den Seabigsint 

— the projectors are members and compose the committee. They, 
that their course will have the approval and support of the Society, and that the p 
lication will prove an aid to genealogists. 

Wm. R. Deane, in behalf of the committee to whom was referred the publication 
by subscription of the proceedings at the Tercentenary Celebration in the State House 
of the Birth of Shakspeare, reported that an edition of 275 copies, octavo, on superior 
paper, and 25 copies in folio, on rich tinted paper, has been printed, and will be ready 
for delivery to subscribers in the course of the present week. 

The President, Dr. Lewis, then delivered his Annual Address, which fo wee 
entire in this number, after which, on motion of Rev: F. W. Holland, the wing 
resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society ety be presented to Dr, Winslow Lewis, for 
his appropriate, instructive and patriotic Anniversary Address, and that a copy be 
=. for publication in the Register. 
= en Mr, Gilbert, the following preamble and resolutions were also 

op’ 
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Whereas, Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, yt x and Rev. Horatio Alger, Jr., of 


hat the thanks of this Society be presented to Rev. Mr. Bradlee, for the 
able, faithful and efficient manner in which he has performed the duties of his several 
offices for the last six years—namely, from 1859 to 1862 as Recording Secretary, and 
from 1862 to 1865 as Corresponding Secretary; and also that thanks be presented 
to Rev. Mr. Alger, for his services as Assistant Recording Secretary from 1863 to 
1865. 
Resolved, That copies of these Resolutions be sent to Rev. Messrs. Bradlee and 
A Committee was then chosen to consider the subject of procuring a Hall, as recom- 
mended by the President, for a course of historical lectures, consisting of Rev. Dorus 
Clarke, Rev. F. W. Holland and F, Kidder; after which the meeting adjourned. 


Boston, Tuesday, January 17.—A special meeting of the Board of Directors was 
held this afternoon, to take notice of the death of Hon. Edward Everett, a member of 
the society from the year of its organization. William B. Towne was called to the chair, 
and William Reed Deane appointed secretary pro tempore. 

Mr. Sheppard, the librarian, eee wi ens me resolutions, which he prefaced by 
a brief address which will appear ey Se Ee hiet, hereafter mentioned :— 

Resolved, ‘That in the death of Hon. Ra Everett, this Society, of which he was 
a resident member for nineteen years, deplores a great loss. 

Resoloed, ‘That in this death literature and science are called to mourn the departure 
of a very distinguished scholar and accomplished writer, whose purity and elegance of 
taste, richness of imagination, affluence of language, and flowi 


, fascinating style, 
. would, without any other mark of distinction or celebrity, have him an honor and 


ornament to our country. 

Resolved, That in his death the voice of a most eloquent man is silent—a voice 
which left mo superior, if, indeed, it did an equal in this land, and which was ever 
exerted in the cause of all that is good or excellent, pertaining to a nation’s welfare. 

Resolwed, That in the death of this statesman and patriot, the whole nation has 
zeason to weep and lament; for his exalted love of the Union gave to his voice and 
counsels a peculiar importance in our great struggle to preserve our nationality 
from destruction. 

Resolved, That in his me ow ve iy np Fnac a aes 
virtues, indefatigable industry and faithful adherence to those noble principles of 
justice and honor, from the prevalence of which a nation can only become great and 


sae That we respectfully tender our sympathies to the bereaved family. 
Resolved, That in testimony of our veneration of the memory of the deceased, we 
will attend his funeral on Thursday next ; and also, that a copy of these Resolutions 
be presented to his family. 

After remarks by Samuel G. Drake, Frederic Kidder, John Ward Dean, Rev. Elias 
Nason, William B. Trask, John H. Sheppard, William Reed Deane and the presiding 
officer, the resolutions wore unanimously adopted. 

In accordance with this vote, the Directors attended the funeral of Mr. Everett, at 
the First Church in Boston, Thursday, January 19. 


Boston, February 1.—The Society meeting was held this afternoon, the 
President in the chair. a id 

John H. Sheppard, the librarian, reported the addition of 29 volumes and 245 pam- 

oie, Hear Me Dex, he omepond 
ding secretary, reported a letter from Frederick 

resident membership. 
"Tr. the recording secretary, reported letters from Hon. Israel 
» of Portland, te auaide the office of Vice President, and from 
8. Alofsen, of Jersey City, N. J., accepting the office of Honorary Vice President. 
The latter was accompanied by a donation of One Hundred Dollars to the funds of 
the Society. Thanks were voted to Mr. Alofsen for his generosity. 

Winslow Lewis, M.D., president of the Society, and Rev. Elias Nason, of Exeter, N. 
H., delivered eloquent and discrimi eul upon our late member, Hon. Edward 
Everett. These, with a brief eulogy by ic W. Holland, of Cambridge, pre- 
ae Rew the occasion, but for want of time not delivered, have semetehasd ee 

utiful volume uniform with the Shakspeare Tercentenary Proceedings. 


Vor XIX. 16* 
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Tercentenary Celebration of the Birth of Shakspeare, by the New Bng- 
land Historic-Genealogical Society at Boston, Mass., April 23, 1864. 
Boston: Printed for the Society by George C. Rand & Avery, 
1864. 8vo. pp. 71. 


Lowell Shakspeare Memorial. Exercises at the Ter-Centenary Celebration 
of the Birth of William Shakspeare, April 23, 1864, by the Citizens 
of Lowell, Mass. Lowell: Stone & Huse. 1864. 8vo. pp. 51. 


ao chore ano he éaly ccishentionsen Shie.gentivant othe, SaneeUnany Serna ana 
of ‘Shakspeare whose proceedings we have met with in book form. It would seem 
Cosen Conese sn, Geinemieatte) genineiomsen ane mage SeResiae At one period 
peng ey ey yy course of thought,” says Mr. Clarke, ‘‘ in regard 
to our poet has been like the course of his own brook. manele GINS i-en0, ne SVR CNG 
meng mee soggy at men tp Yu its sweet and placid course with an 
ever deepening, ever enlarging volume of water. opinion of the world, under the 
guidance of the greatest thinkers, has tended more and more to this result—that Wu- 
L1aM SuaksPeare stands at the summit of human in 
The appreciation of his genius is spreadi Genmspent the world. It is ‘for all 
time” and every country. The lines or ly @ to the dust.of Wickliffe which 
‘was cast upon the surface of the little brook called the Swift that runs into the Avon, 
may ene coeiy to alpen o etl ee eae SETI Nn 
and languages of the world : 


it ine 


The Severn to 
And Shakspeare’s words abel apread abroad 
Wide as the waters be. 


quote ellowing fram the introdmetion of the Heston ealebustion by the 
New England Historic-Genealogical 

“ At the time the re wrote, probably the whole number of people who spoke 
the English Language did not exceed those now ing it in a si 2 State in our 
Union; and nearly all were in that ‘little world,’ that ‘seeptred isle’ of England. 
This number has increased from about four millions to more than sixty millions, 

** ¢In the new world,’ says Lord John Russell in his Life of Thomas Moore, ‘mil- 
lions are added every year to those whose government and institutions are American, 
but whose literature is English; and in these millions there will be communities holding 
aloft the literature of d through the ocean of time-—-who will nether be ej 
to conquest by a superior state, like the Greeks, nor exposed to the invasion of 
rians, like the Romans.’ ” 

In this country there were celebrations of the Tercentenary of the birth of Shaks- 
see ag several States in our Union—and one or more were observed on the very 

if not in the lines of our army. On that day there was.a German celebration 
of this anniversary in Philadelphia —a foundation for a monument was laid in New 
York—there was one or more celebrations at the West—and one in Norfolk, Va., by 
Union men, on what was recently claimed as secession territory, beside the celebrations 
at Boston and at Lowell, as se Dagem tenlgee te gny wer chsore et ren 
of this article denote. 

Even in the midst of our present conflict it was a 
our tents fora day, and pay due homage to mesa fe 
upon our "and Seprehnay schism iapraton fom his burning word, 
that we may the more reverently and worthily bear aloft and onward the litera- 
ture of the language in which he wrote to the countless millions who are to come 
after us on this western continent. 

We find the Terentenary of Shakapenre’s birth, in Boston recorded in a type and 
style worthy re ena hm em ag Be pe me ere printed. record 
will be thus pleasan’ and we doubt not that if some youth of 1864 should 
have his life to a Parr with old Tomas, he will find a copy extant on 
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city of spindles, which has grown 
eon Sm a which 8 
te Seman ee nee 
8. Bartlet, of 


his strong common sense ; odin unaninderetldinag nanan 
facts that the words of no writer have been so incorporated into the 
as those of Shakspeare ; that he delineates the qourse of events 
individuals with a truthfulness almost : j that he is when 
the truest and sternest of all uninspired mo ; that he never 
cules virtue, and that therefore, while our language shall last, 8 
unobscured and immortal. 

The serviees at Lowell commenced with opening remarks by the President, od 
eee at ie eee the oration, The festivities of the 
day vgs Ay a humorous eek and ogy 4 

some of its ished citizens, several of w are printed .in 
LS 


The Publications of the Prince re eS 7 - by 25, 1868.—~The 
any, 


Hutchinson . Pian Vol. inted for the 
Society, by Joel Munsell. 1865. Sm..4to. pp. 324. 


eeehironns Qteetine 0 Cohen Fave a Je been a rare volume; and its 
value as a repository of historical to this rarity, ies ‘goused “it 00° be 
mach sug by book. clean nd to be rally ikon pt vry igh os 
when offered for sale. It will be admitted that the Prince 

selecting this work for its first issue. The fet nad apy: be = beeverbirnn Aa 
this reprint is to be in two volumes—the edition, in cap quarto, consisting of 
150 copies, and 10 copies being ted on large 

The first volume, which oe Plivesed to members of the Society in January lst, 
has been edited'by ‘William H. Whitmore; the second, now in press, will be be edited 


Cotton’s Abstract of Laws. In the former he prints entire the 
favor of Wheel ight as he finds it in Gov. Winthrop’s Short Story ; 
he gives bibliogra: grap details of the two London editions of Cotton's 
those of 1641 and 1655, ‘Mr. Whitmore has compared the Abstract, 
Hutchinson, with both these editions, and has indicated the 





ing has 
and with as much rapidity as is consistent with a proper preparation 
en. ‘At a meeting of the Council, Feb. 27, 1865, it was decided 
to reprint Wood’s New England Prospect, Norton’s Life of John Cotton, and Cotton 
Mather’ Sear pire aarery This selection is an excellent one. 
Mr. M has printed the work in the beautiful style for which his press is cele- 
brated. It is uniform with his Historical Series, which lately brought such extra- 
vagant prices. 


between John Jay and Henry B. Dawson, and between 
James A. Hamilton and Henry B. Dawson, concerning the Federalist. 
N. York: Printed by J. M. Bradstreet & Son. 1864. 8vo. pp. 48. 


This is Number One of Current Fictions tested by Uncurrent Facts, of which the 
Second Number, to be entitled, The Federalist and its Traducers, is announced as in 
press. In the present issue, Mr. Dawson ably defends himself from aspersions cast 
upon him and his edition of the Foderalist, and even carries the war into the enemy’s 
country. In his letter to Mr. Jay, occurs this passage relative to himself :— 

‘* I was withdrawn from the public schools in the city of New York, to labor in the 
fields, when I was only fourteen years of ; and, with the exception of a single 

i i have labored steadily since that time— 


labor for support have not been “leisure” is 
abundantly evident; the elaborate w he has issued chow clearly that his efforts to 
be useful have not been in vain. And that in the future, as in the past, his life is to be 
a busy one, proof is furnished by his recent announcement of several new works, or 
new editions of old ones, as in preparation. Two of these, his prospectus informs 
us, were to be put to press last January. 

One of these is the Anti-Federalist, to form the third and fourth volumes of his 
« Constitutional Series” (ante, xvii. 87; xviii. 116). It is to consist of a collection of 
Essays and other Publications written by the opponents of our now justly venerated 
Constitution, while it was before the people ; will contain an historical introduc- 
tion and notes by the editor. Two hundred and fifty copies are to be printed on large 
paper, the greater portion of which are already subscribed for. The price is ten dollars 
a volume in POEM, a, eine Saas A. NR, SEERA I TT A city. A 
cheaper edition for the public will also be printed. ‘ 

Klee, It will form of Mr, Doweon's saris of ‘Tracts cnd’will be setnted at 
iverside press, in every respect with The Assault on Stoney Point noticed 

by us in the Register, vol. xviii. p. 314. The diary 

to Jan.417, 1777, and from 

briefly narrated, of i 


Ae Se Tn The Diary 9 David How, a Soldier of the Massachusetts 
uniform 
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work, The Battles of the United States by Sea and Land, ; 
ies are subscribed for. He will revise, correct an capi extending 

descriptions of the several battles where it is necessary, and the 

portant documents relating thereto which have emanated le 

tions of the several actions. in the Florida war, and those 

which were omitted in preceding editions, tegether with 

Lee ya ec pe Eee ber ng er proper places; and a 
index will be added to the work. i to its icati 
edition on large paper for subscribers, will be printed, namely, 1 

octavo, uniform with Stoney Point, and twenty-five copies in quarto. It will 

in parts of 96 pages each, of which there will be about slain, a five 

copy, octavo, and ten dollars, in quarto, folded and stitched. 

We would advise all book-collectors who desire to possess 

early application to Mr. Dawson. His post-office address is, 

merit of these Se ee smallness-of the number wines’ will alwa: 

these editions sought for. 


4n Historical Address delivered at the Centennial Celebration 
Incorporation of the Town of Wilbraham, June 15, 1863. By Keres 
P. Sresaws, D.D. With an Appendix, 8vo. pp. "a 
George 0. Rand & Avery, Printers, 3 Gornhill. 1864 


This beautifully printed and very interesting oe thn note 
RE od wamayinry Lipase Bo Araya pepe: for 
What is now the town of Wilbraham was a part of the terri 
ja “ srt Soin Mountains,” or “ outward ran Real 
recinet of 
pags the same year ‘ 
p beac Somat cipher gy F 
a came upon them after ind et eget 
hue of wor ring barn, where the services were d a pe 
Armes Drsesdges ys iter aged pied vy house was 
1762. it ‘was divided into two pecahes, the 
fs md ; in 1782 it was divided into two wre Me 
Rev. Dr. Stebbins, in his happy manner, gives us a oun 
town—the churches and the schools—the pastors and the 
of the town and its improvements, 
ee Regents Sees te eealing aeons et the celebration ( 
xviii. 110), with a report of the speeches, some tee grey wane 
—the evidence of the relinquishment of the claim Py Indians to 
of the mountains, about 1674, which was attested b y J John Bomex yn 16 
allotments to the early settlers, with their names, 
Warner's journal kept on the expedition to Crown Crown Point, 1760 
RETA 
town, 1771—roll lists of the revolution 








The Burke and Alvord Memorial. 1. A Genealogical 
Descendanis of Richard Burke, of 
cal Account of the Descendanis of Alewander Alvord, of Windsor, 
-Compiled by Jonn A. Bovuretiz for Wiuam A. Burke. Boston t 
Printed by H. W. Dutton & Son. 8vo. pp. 239. 


This volume contains of the families of the father and mother of the 
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method of the families is used, the dates arc numerous and precise, 
an excellent index, twenty-one pages, in small type and treble columns, is 
added, which enables persons who consult the book to refer readily to the various indi- 
viduals named in it. 
enue sueniat <2 te Deiies above named, we have the descendants of 
Richard Burke of N Mass., and Benedict Alvord of Windsor, Ct., and an 
i ing account of the Burke or De Burgh families in England and Ireland. Ap- 
j ish copies of wills and other probate records, lists of marriages, births, 
isms and deaths from town, church and private records, with other matters of 
interest to the Alvords and Burkes. One appendix gives a short genealogy of the 
ae: with particular reference to Keziah Benjamin, wife of Solomon Burke, 
he mechanical part of the work does credit to the taste of Messrs. Henry W. 
Dutton & Son, from whose press it issues. 


The Heraldic Journal; recording the Armorial Bearings and Genea- 
logies of American Families. No.1. January, 1865. Boston: J. 
K. Wiggin, Publisher. 8vo. pp. 16. 


We welcome this new periodical as a useful auxiliary to the Register. It has been 
undertaken by the Committee on Heraldry of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, as a means of extending the sphere of its labors. Since February, 1866, 
when it was formed, this committee has very active, and has collected a mass 
of information relative to the use of Coat-Armor in this country at an early period, 
ene na wananeae ies pommnian s/he satgating ia Ce will 
make the labors of the committee better known, and induce many to communicate facts 
to them, and through them to the public, whom it would otherwise be difficult to reach. 

The present number is edited by William H. Whitmore, Chairman of the Committee. 
It has an introductory article showing the objects of the Journal; and contains other 
articles on Official Seals, Herald Painters in country, Heraldic Notes and Queries, 
Monumental Inscriptions, and a List of Esquires in 1736. This last article consists 
of the names of all the subscribers to Prince’s Chronology who are termed “ Esquire.” 
The full list of Prince’s Subscribers will be found in the sixth volume of the Register 
(pp. 189-199). Mr. Whitmore thinks that the addition of Esquire to the names that 
bear it, was “intended to designate those who were in the habit of coats-of- 
arms ; unless indeed,” he adds, “an exception may be made in the case of those hold- 
ing official positions.” We think it quite probable that persons entitled to coat-armor 
would be called Esquire by Prince; but an examination of the list leads us to the 
p senate much the larger portion of these individuals derived their titles from their 

ces rather than from their ancestors. ° 
Tittell’s Living Age. 

This very valuable periodical, up to the close of the year 1864, completed LX XXII. 
Vols., and 1074 numbers, 

It is 43 years since Mr. Littell first published Tan Museum or Forgien Lirera- 
TURE, a monthly in Philadelphia. At the termination of which, he commenced, on the 
11th day of April, 1844, this weekly Journal. Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 
through various trials and many hazarding circumstances it reached a wide circulation, 
and is at the head of publications of this kind. 

"de Utrpeoeond Decen ekkad cea public the chef-d’euvres and cream 
of the ines and Reviews published abroad, and especially in Great Britain, of 
which above thirty have formed a pictorial circle of titles on each weekly cover of the 
Some of the most popular of these works have been reprinted in this country, but 
great expense of procuring them has made their circulation limited. The Prospectus 
of the Living Age, therefore, met with the warm approbation of three very distinguished 
scholars, who were then living, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, and ex-Pres. John Q. 
Adams. The plan has been well carried out. It is a complete success. 
apd aide “ang wer or tee In very many instances they have been fraught 
with scientific matter, discoveries, elegant criticism and sketches of biography, 
adding to our stores of knowledge, and oting a pure, sound taste. Several refer- 
ences to particular articles might be if our limited space would allow. Besides 
this, care has been taken to cull and cater for that class of readers who delight in 
Fiction: and some of the best stories of the age, written by eminent authors in Eng- 
land and Scotland, have found a in these pages. All this amount of various 
matter has been afforded with less than any publication we know, The Living 
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Age is printed on paper neither glaring nor , and in a fair, clear type, and those 
accustomed to late reading by lamp-light have found both print and paper 
grateful to their eyes. 

It should be recollected, that within fifty years, foreign periodicals and reviews have 
assumed a new character. They once contained either dry disquisitions or some abstract 
thesis, or became the vehicle of excessive adulation or harsh satire. Now their ob- 
ject appears to be improvement, information and agreeable entertainment to the reader. 
Some of them are enriched with the most valuable writings of the age—the depo- 
indian ppaten wn leaning Se expenenes $f wien fo pera’ in Sense 
scholars. By such writings we can often get a correct idea of new works in the lite- 

market, and learn whether or not they are worth our reading. For, indeed, if we 
had the hundred eyes of Argus—the age of Methusaleh—and the industry of the late 
lamented Everett, we could not keep up with the continual issues of a teeming Press. 

There must be some leisure to think, and it is hard to drive through a book, as it were 
on horse-back, or with locomotive velocity. A guide therefore to the best and most 
useful books of the day is truly desirable. Such a guide in some measure is the 
Living Age, the cream of Reviews. 

The writer of this brief notice has taken the Living Age from its commencement. 
It has been to him a rich treat—a literary luxury, when he sits down in the calmness 
of his evening solitude after the cares and &vocations of theday. Works therereferred 
to or described, have often been sought for and rewarded him with additional pleasure. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Littell continues to enjoy a remunerative encouragement 
in these trying times. For should the repre Be die for want of nourishment, it 
would truly seem to very many of us that we ost a good old friend whose con- 
yersation improved us, and whose cheerfulness made our steps more light and buoy- 
ant as we travel on. 8. 


Proceedings of the Inaugural Meeting of the Historical Society of Dela- 
ware, held at Wilmington, 31st May, 1864, together with the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws then adopted. Wilmington: 1864. 8vo. pp. 16. 


On the 31st of May, 1864, was organized the Historical Society of Delaware—its 
object, the elucidation of History, particularly such portions as may refer to that State. 
Col. J. Ross Snowden, of Philadelphia, delivered the inaugural address, dividing their 
history as Pennsylvanians and Delawarians into three periods. First, from the disco- 
way America to the time when the first actual settlements were made upon the 

ware river, Second, from the first settlement of the Delaware to the year 1776, 
when the Colonies were declared free and independent States. Third, from 1776 to 
the present time. He dwelt chiefly on the second period. “The Dutch commander, 
Cornelius Mey, was the first European that sailed up the Delaware; and he continued 
srceee 20 Se as Gloucester Point, on the east side of the river, a few miles below the 
site of Phi phia.” He built a Fort which he named Nassau, with a view to estab- 
lish a fortified place to open trade with the Indians. The date of this transaction is 
variously given ; the earliest, by Hazard, is in 1628. There seems to be a question 
whether the Dutch did not soon abandon the Delaware and fix their settlements on the 
Hudson before the arrival of the Swedes. Col. 8. inclines to the opinion “ that no 
settlements of white people were in existence on the banks of the Delaware when the 
Swedish Colony arrived at Christina in 1638. There were certainly none on the west 
side of the Delaware.” He si that the Society a subject. Hon. 
John M. Read, and Horatio G. Jones, of Philadelphia, also the m 5 


The first annual a the was Oct. 18th. President, Hon. Wil- 


lard Hall, in the chair. stated meetings are on the second Thursday of every 
month, (See Historical Magazine for Dec., 1864, pp. 385-389, 402-404.) 

We extend the right hand of fellowship to this newly-formed Society, giving it a 
cordial welcome to the fruitful field of historical literature. 


The Historical Magazine, and Notes and Queries concerning the Anli- 
quities, History and Biography of America, Vol. viii. New York : 
1864. Sm. 4to. pp. 408. 


We would again recommend this valuable historical monthly to the attention and 
favorable sagend of all interested in such pursuits. The work has into the 
hands of that well-known scholar and author, John G. Shea, Esq., who for the past 
six years has so ably edited it. This magazine has become well established, as we 
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ante einen trite ob Shantetg May its patronage increase in a measute 
with its merits. 

The volume fo: il. th American his- 
tocians’ "The Jautary Samsber ies a briet inernodr of Cadwallader Oclden, witht 
(portrait. 

Micievical Gallectionnal. tia tines Tuatitule, Tah, he Date ae 


‘Ohurchman’s Calendar for 1865. New York. 
‘Sunday School Union and Church Book peittin. 


ters from Col. Hélman, Rov. James 
ley, LL.D. ; Testimonials, Gtiouey Rema uel 
private Letters. 8vo. pp. 47. 





Expata, 

Vol. xiv.— Page 218, 1. 22 from foot, for Gorham read Gra Sate 

Vol. xviii.—Page 31, 1. 14 from foot, for Jno. Bartlett read Jos. 

Josiah ; p. 394, in Errata, 1. 11 from foot, “ for Cabls read Cablo” should read for 
Cablo read Cable; p. 392, the Fitchburg centennial celebration occurred June 30th, 
1864, not on the 26 ‘as there stated. See a notice of it in this number. 

Vol. xix.—Page 40, top line, for 1500 read 1600; p. 67, 1. 10 from foot, for Lurring 
‘yead Luning—the same on p. 68, 1. 4 from top; p. 68, 1. 6 from top, for Hingsand read 
Kingsand ; p. 77, 1. 10 from top, Ja octane, Jer ov. 5 read Oct. 5; 
from top, Ist column, for elder Riv 1, 9 from foot, 
twelve read fourteen ; i001 12 om py for Vice-Presidents read 
A an Vice- Presidents and one J, Ties Honor ppg 
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